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sis of employment trends includes (1) the preparation and interpretation of cur- 
































rent monthly statistics on employment, labor turnover, and hours and earnings in 
major industries, States,and areas; (2) the analysis of long-term trends in en- 
ployment in major occupations and industries; and (3) the preparation of esti- 
mates of manpower requirements for the defense mobilization program and estimates 
of prospective labor supply. Employment statistics are prepared in cooperation 
with State agencies. 


Available in addition to the Employment and Earnings report, are two 





press releases, one on nonagricultural employment and manufacturing hours and 
earnings, and the other on labor turnover. The press releases give an analysis 
of current trends in broad industry groups based on preliminary data, and are 


issued about six weeks earlier than the report. 
Other major publications available to the public include: 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK, 2d EDITION, 1951, Bulletin No. 998 (Issued in 
cooperation with the Veterans Administration), 575 pp., $3.00. A com- 
prehensive coverage of major occupations for use in guidance with 
reports on each of 433 occupations and industries in which most young 
people will find jobs. Reports describe employment outlook, nature of 
work, industries and localities in which workers are employed, train- 
ing and qualifications needed, earnings, working conditions, and 
sources of further information. This publication may be purchased 
from any of the offices listed on page 9-E, 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK BULLETINS: Describe employment outlook in individual 
major occupations or industries, and give information on earnings, 
working conditions, promotional opportunities, and the training 
required. Most bulletins are illustrated with charts and photographs 
Write to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., for catalog. 
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LONG-TERM TRENDS IN QUIT RATES 
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Labor turnover statistics on a national 
scale were initiated by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. in the middle 1920’s. In 1928, 
Dr. William A. Berridge, economist for the 
company, persuaded the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics to take 
over the series. Since that time, the Bureau 
has continued to publish these data for manu- 
facturing industries. In the meantime, the 
State employment security agencies found it 
necessary to collect labor turnover informa- 
tion for local purposes, with the result that 
a widespread system of area collection has 
developed. At the present time, the U. S. 
Department of Labor is coordinating these two 
into a comprehensive Federal-State system of 
labor turnover statistics with the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau of Employment Security. As a re- 
sult, in a few years, comparable labor turn- 
over statistics will be available for the 
Nation as a whole, for many individual States, 
and for perhaps 100 local areas. 


This developing interest in labor turnover 
Statistics has stimulated additional study 
and analysis of the data themselves. It has 
long been Known that labor turnover data 
constituted a sensitive index of labor market 
Conditions. However, there has been a dearth 
of detailed analysis of such data. This ar- 
ticle represents an intent to explore some 
of the unknown phases of labor turnover. As 
lore data become available, it may become 


eateries 
*Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


possible to provide answers to a number of 
questions which are as yet unsettled. 


One of the most obvious characteristics of 
labor turnover is the scissorslike movement 
of layoffs and voluntary quits. In bad times, 
the employer takes the initiative in sepa- 
rating employees from the payroll in response 
to declining business. The quit rate at such 
times is low, although it is never wholly 
absent. In good times, on the other hand, 
the worker exercises his own initiative and 
leaves one job inorder to seek a better one. 
Thus, in prosperity the quit rate may run 2 
to 3 times as high as the layoff rate, al- 
though the latter is never nonexistent—even 
in good times some employers have to lay off 
workers. 


Since the quit rate reflects worker 
initiative and worker judgment of the labor 
market, it is perhaps the most interesting 
item in the labor turnover series. The long- 
term unadjusted quit rate beginning in 1930 
and running through 1955 is shown in chart I. 
Two points stand out in the chart: One is 
that the rate fluctuates sharply from month 
to month, and the other is that it also swings 
widely in response to conditions in the labor 
market. 


A seasonal index can be constructed from 
the data over the past quarter century. Such 
an index will show that there are powerful 





















Chart I. 


MONTHLY LABOR TURNOVER RATES 


RATE PER 100 EMPLOYEES 


IN MANUFACTURING 
JANUARY 1930-OCTOBER 1955 
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Chart IT 
SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT FACTORS FOR QUIT RATES 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1933-55 
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seasonal andinstitutional factors working on similarity of these three indexes. There is 
the quit rate. Three seasonal indexes are a dip in February (short month), a peak in 


shown in chart II: One for the depression September (students returning to school), 


period of the 1930’s; one for the war period; and alow point in December (Christmas). These 
and one for the postwar period up through indexes show that it is possible to make a 
1955. The interesting point is the striking reasonable seasonal correction of the quit 

















Chart IZ. 


THE QUIT RATE AS AN ECONOMIC INDICATOR 


QUIT RATE IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, JANUARY 1933-OCTOBER 1955 


Quit Rate 
Per 100 Employees 
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rate, and thus produce an adjusted quit rate 
over the last quarter century. 


The seasonally adjusted rates over the 
period 1933-55 are shown in chart III. Shaded 
on the charts are the time periods of major 
contractions in business conditions— 1937-38, 
1949, and 1953-54. The shaded areas are based 
on the findings of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research from the month of the peak 
to the month of the trough. The first point 
which is clear from this chart is the high 
sensitivity of the quit rate. It falls 
rapidly as business declines, and it jumps 
sharply when business recovery gets under way. 
The second point concerns the forecasting 
value of the quit rate. There is a mild in- 
dication, especially in 1953, of a leveling 
off and even a decline prior to the business 
downturn. This is not quite as clear in 
previous downturns. When plotted against 
employment only, which may lag a month or so 
after the business peak, the quit rate may 
have somewhat greater forecasting value. On 
the recovery, the figures are inconclusive, 
but at least there is a leveling off of the 
quit rate by the time the bottom of the re- 
cession is reached. 


A third point, perhaps of more fundamental 
importance, is the long-term trend ofthe quit 
fate. The peaks of the war are not sur- 


prising. With all the dislocations of mili- 
tary service and the pressures to find jobs 
in war industries, high turnover is unavoida- 
b-e (and some of it highly desirable). But 
the interesting point is that the peak en- 
ployment of the postwar years shows quit rates 
drifting downward ts ‘ard the levels of the 
depression rates of the 1930’s. In other 
words, the full employment years of the post- 
War period have not produced the high quit 
Tates of the war. This trend—and the sensi- 
tivity of the quit ra‘e to changing economic 
conditions—are further analyzed in charts 
IV-A and IV-B, showing the correlation of 
the quit rate and the level of unemployment. 
The first of these two charts (based on 
annual averages) shows the quit rate reached 
what is apparently the rockbottom level in 
the early 1930’s and remained at this level 


until the recovery from the business con- 
traction of 1937-38 began. As unemployment 
declined in 1939 and the early war years, 
the quit rate rose sharply. What is especially 
interesting is the behavior of the quit rate 
in 1946-48. Although unemployment remained 
practically unchanged during these years, 
the quit rate dropped steadily. It is not 
until 1949 that we see once again the corre- 
lation of quits and unemployment-—and here 
we see that the correlation line, which ap- 
parently has the same slope as the line for 
the period 1930-45, is at a much lower level. 
This chart and chart IV-B (which presents 
data for the postwar period, quarterly aver- 
ages seasonally adjusted), certainly point 
to a long-term decline in the quit rate. 


These data raise the fundamental question 
as to why this trend is taking place. Possi- 
bly there is a growing immobility of labor, 
which would in turn pose the question as to 
what factors are producing this immobility. 


The answers to these questions can only 
be obtained by detailed analysis of the data 
themselves. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is now attempting to make some of these 
analyses. Other students of the problem 
will undoubtedly tackle these same questions. 
For our purposes here, I can only indicate 
the types of factors which may have a bear- 
ing on this downward trend. 


1. The growth of trade unionism in manu- 
facturing andthe union emphasis on seniority 
is undoubtedly afactor which has some weight. 
A worker with seniority has a greater stake 
in his job, and would go to the bottom of a 
seniority list in a new job; moreover he is 
sure of his job and need not quit in antici- 
pation of future layoff. 


2. In the postwar period, there has been 
a tremendous growth of pension, health, and 
welfare plans in private industry. These 
certainly have some influence on keeping the 
worker in his own firm. 


3. The new supplementary unemployment 
benefits systems will operate against quits 
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Chart IW. 


QUIT RATE IN MANUFACTURING 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
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and in favor of layoffs as a method of sepa- 
ration. Again, the worker will not quit in 
anticipation of future layoff, if by so doing 
he loses his unemployment benefits. 


As a matter of fact, the unemployment 
compensation system as a whole may operate 
in this direction. If a worker who quits 
without cause is not eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance, he may think more carefully 
before leaving a job to look for another. 
Offsetting this, of course, is the experience 
rating system, which leads employers to en- 
courage quits in preference to layoffs as a 
method of reducing their work forces. 


4. The industry composition of manufac- 

turing undoubtedly has some bearing on these 
figures. Certain industries have a low 
turnover rate; in others, it has always been 
high. However, examination of the industry 
trends since 1950 shows that the decline in 
the average quit rate for manufacturing is 
not a product of changing industry compo- 
sition. 
35. The growth of large corporations and 
the building of larger plants may be having 
some effect. The larger the operation, the 
more opportunity there will be for shifting 
of workers within the plant with maintenance 
of seniority and other rights. The smaller 
business has not this flexibility nor the 
security. 


6. Finally, there is need for an evalua- 
tion of the influence of the personal factors, 
such as age and sex. Many studies have 
Shown the effect of age on mobility. A re- 
cent study of skilled workers made by mem- 
bers of the staff of the BLS shows that mo- 
bility, even in a highly skilled craft, is 


concentrated among the younger workers. 
Older men tend to stay on the job, not only 
for employment reasons, but also for social 
reasons, such as homeownership, attachment 
to the community, etc. Perhaps the decline 
in the quit rate represents to some extent 
the increasing proportion of older workers 
in the labor force and a decline in the num- 
ber of new entrants. 


Women, too, are a significant factor in 
these figures. The quit rate for women is 
influenced by family and home conditions 
which might not be associated with the job 
at all. 


7. An underlying factor which may become 
even more important in the future is the 
extent to which turnover is concentrated in 
a highly volatile group of workers, with the 
remainder being quite immobile. For example, 
a quit rate of 3.5 percent a month repre- 
sents a turnover of more than 40 percent a 
year. Yet perhaps 90 percent of the workers 
in the plant at any one time have never quit 
at all. In other words, the labor force may 
be dividing itself into two distinct groups— 
the permanent and the temporary, with the 
latter absorbing most of the employment 
fluctuations. 


These suggestions show the large number 
of unresolved problems which exist in this 
field and provide some clue to the opportun- 
ities for further research which is clearly 
needed. Industry needs to know the answers 
to these questions, as do the labor unions. 
And government itself, in considering economic 
policy, will need to take account of the in- 
fluences which are operating in the labor 
market, either for mobility or for stability. 
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NONFARM EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES AT 
RECORD LEVEL IN NOVEMBER 1956 








Nonfarm employment continued at a record level 
of 52.4 million in November 1956, with almost 1.2 
million more workers on establishment payrolls than 
in the same month last year. Average hourly and 
weekly earnings of factory production workers set 
new highs again in November, with pay at $2.03 per 
hour and $82. 42 per week. 


Employment rose sharply in auto plants, accom- 
panied by smaller pickups in auto supplier industries. 
Trade employment showed a strong pre-Christmas 
increase. Although nonfarm employment was at rec- 
ord levels, employment was falling off in some indus- 
tries, notably lumber, where the sharpest cutback 
was registered, and in furniture, textiles, apparel, 
and--because of a labor dispute--rubber products. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT DECLINES; 
SHARP GAIN IN AUTO INDUSTRY 








Factory employment dropped by 95,000 over the 
month to a level of 17.1 million, with greater than 
seasonal declines in several industries offsetting a 
strong gain in auto employment. In addition, job in- 
creases in the transportation equipment industry were 
reported by aircraft plants and shipbuilding yards. 
Plants producing automobile components in the fabri- 
cated metals and electrical machinery industries also 
reported better than usual increases. Employment 
in farm equipment plants turned upward after many 
months of job contraction. 


In the nondurableegoods sector, the textile indus- 
try reported a contraseasonal employment drop, con- 
tinuing a decline which has characterized the industry 
this year. A decline in rubber was attributable toa 
labor dispute at plants of one large producer. 


After several months of edging downward, em- 
ployment in petroleum refining leveled off, reflecting 
in part increased demand from European countries. 
In printing and publishing, job levels rose somewhat 
more than seasonally from an employment level al- 
ready at an alltime peak. 


NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES SHOW 
SEASONAL STRENGTH 








The dip in manufacturing employment was offset 
by a net seasonal increase in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries. The number of jobs in trade, at 11.5 million, 
pushed close to alltime record levels in November,as 
pre-Christmas activity stepped up sharply. Contract 
construction showed the usual job decline this month. 
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TOT! 
MIN 
HOURS OF WORK DECLINE SEASONALLY TO 40.6 : 
The factory workweek edged downward by one- ” 
tenth of an hour in November to an average of 40. 6, 
This relative stability for manufacturing as a whole CON) 
resulted from sharply diverse movements among in- 
dividual industries. In general, industries which MANU 
showed greater than seasonal employment declines 
also showed reductions in the hours of work. : 
The mounting of large scale auto production by se 
all major producers accounted for the sharp increase Pu 
of 1.4 hours in the transportation equipment industry, Ste 
most of it overtime work at premium pay. A gain was Pr 
also registered by the primary metals industry, par- Pal 
ticularly in blast furnaces and iron foundries. The 
increase in hours of work in the petroleum products = 
industry reflected stepped-up refinery activities. es 
Significant declines were reported by the furni- 
ture, food products, and apparel industries. There tes 
was a drop in hours in the fabricated metals industry,§ y,. 
although employment picked up in that industry. 
NOND 
The November workweek was 0.6 hours under the fo, 
level of a year ago, but was above the postwar aver- Tob 
age for the month. All major industry groups except@ tp. 
ordnance, transportation equipment, tobacco, and App 
petroleum products showed declines in average week- pr 
ly hours of work over the year. Pap. 
Pri; 
FACTORY EARNINGS AGAIN SET RECORD in 
Cher 
Factory earnings reached record highs again in Prov 
November, weekly earnings rising by 21 cents from Rub! 
the October high to a level of $82.42. Hourly earn- Leat 
ings rose by 1 cent over the month to $2. 03. 
TRANSF 
Mainly because of longer workweeks in November Trans 
large gains were registered in the weekly earnings off commu 
workers in the transportation equipment industry OTHER 
($4. 63), petroleum products ($3. 05), ordnance ($1.3 
and primary metals ($1.13). Because of shorter wor WOLEs 
weeks, substantial declines were reported in lumber 
($3.38), furniture ($2.41), fabricated metals ($1. 69)M wove 
apparel ($1.69), and printing ($1. 12). RETAI 
Gene 
The average factory worker earned $2.90 more B  poog 
per week this November thana year ago. Every Auto 
major industry group, except rubber and furniture-"H 4p), 
where hours of work were considerably longer last Othe 
year--showed higher earnings this November than 
last. The largest gains in weekly earnings over the FINANC 
year were reported by ordnance ($9.97), petroleum 
roducts ($9.35), and transportation equipment SERVIC! 
$6. 38). 
GOVERN 
FEDER, 
STATE 
_— 
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Table 1. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division ond selected groups 
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RE. cic crnikexenens jaeanianaaes 810 
Metal mining 111.4 
Bituminous—coal 232.1 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 114.5 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 3,298 
MANUFACTURING 17,222 


DURABLE GOODS 9,960 
Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) 

Furniture and fixtures...cccccccccece eeee 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 
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ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
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Food and kindred productS.....eseessee eeee 
Tobacco manufactures 

Textile~mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile 
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Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied 
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Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products 

Leather and leather products 
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586 
108 
O40 
209 
315+ 
871 
835 
25h 
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TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
TRANSPORTATION 

COMMUNICATION. 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


BROLEGREE “RMAME. x5. 0.c cowcesooeesinec aoa 
RETAIL TRADE 
General merchandise stores 

0 more H Food and liquor stores 


very Automotive and accessories dealers 

were Apparel and accessories stores 

or la Other retail trade 817. 
oo 3,817.5 
ver the FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 2,308 
rroleum 


ent SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS 6,003 


7,325 
2,209 
5,116 
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Table 2. Production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 


(In thousands) 





November 1956 
net change from: 


Oct. 1956 Previous| Year 
auf month ago 


Current 





Major industry group 





MANUFACTURING 13,448 -110 -1k9 
DURABLE GOODS 7,758 - 34 


Ordnance and accessories 81.4 = 7.8 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture ) 664.6 - 50.4 
Furniture and fixtures 321.9 - 10.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products 484.8 ~ deo 
Primary metal industries 1,131.5 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment ) 911.3 
Machinery (except electrical) 1,267.3 
Electrical machinery 915.9 
Transportation equipment 1,319.2 
Instruments and related products 237-7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 6 


NONDURABLE GOODS 5,690 


Food and kindred products 1,222.1 
Tobacco manufactures 1 111.7 
Textile-mill products 952.4 
Apparel and other finished textile 
products 1,092.1 
Paper and allied products 8 470.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries 561.8 
Chemicals and allied products 555.6 
Products of petroleum and coal 175.4 
Rubber products 220.5 
Leather and leather products 328.6 
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Table 3. Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 


by major industry group 





Major industry group 


earnings 


Average weekly 


Average weekly 


hours 


Average hourly 


earnings 





56 


1955 


1 


1955 


1 


6 


1955 





Oct. 
1/ 


Nov. 


Nov. 
1/ 


Oct. 
1/ 


Nov. 


Oct. 
1/ 





WANUFACTUR ING 
DURABLE GOODS 


Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products 
(except furniture) 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass 
products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 
(except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equip- 


Machinery (except electrical). 


Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related 
products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished 
textile products 

Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries 


Chemicals and allied products. 


Products of petroleum and 


Rubber products 


Leather and leather products.. 





$82.21 
89.23 
95.40 


73.03 
71.55 


81.97 
98.74 


89.03 
9h .73 
83.64 
99.96 











4O.6 





4O.7 
41.5 
k2.4 


40.8 
41.6 


414 
40.8 
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Table 4. Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production 
workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 





November 1956 1/ October 1956 1/ September 1956 
Gross Overtime hours Gross Overtime hours Gross Overtime hours 
Major industry group average Percent | 2verage Percent | average Sie 
weekly Average ef total weekly Average ef tate) weekly | Average 
hours hours hours 














Percent 
lof total 





MANUFACTURING. ........... eS gate eee ere 40.6 3.0 T.4 40.7 3.1 7.6 hO.7 : 7.6 
DURABLE @00DS 41.5 3.4 8.2 41.5 3.3 8.0 hl.k 


Ordnance and accessories 2.4 3.4 8.0 h2.1 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) 40.8 F 40.9 
Furniture and fixtures 41.6 ° k1.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products hl.h kl.1 
Primary metal industries 40.8 ‘ 41.2 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 41.8 
Machinery (except electrical) 42.1 
Electrical machinery 41.2 
Transportation equipment k2.0 
Instruments and related products 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 40.8 


FWO © © UwroOOU 


41.7 
42.2 
kl.1 
41.3 
41.0 
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39.8 


42.2 
40.9 


NONDURABLE @00DS 39.8 


Food and kindred products 41.2 
Tobacco manufactures 39.6 
Textile-mill products 40.0 
Apparel and other finished textile 
products 36.5 
Paper and allied products 43.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries 39.2 
Chemicals and allied products 1.2 
Products of petroleum and coal 0.9 
Rubber products 4o.8 
Leather and leather products 36.8 
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Table 5. Index of employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division 


(1947-49=100) 





Current 





Industry division 


November 1956 October 1956 September 





119.8 119.8 119.5 


85.3 85.4 86.3 
151.4 156.7 158.7 
Manufacturing 114.7 115.4 114.7 
Transportation and public 
utilities 102.2 102.5 102.7 
Wholesale and retail trade 122.2 120.0 118.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 133.7 133.7 134.5 
Service and miscellaneous 122.7 123.5 124.8 
Government 129.4 128.6 127.4 

















i| Preliminary. 
Table 6. Index of production workers in manufacturing, 


by major industry group, 
(1947-49=100) 





Current 





Major industry group November 1956 October 1956 


1/ i/ 





107.8 108.7 
116.8 116.2 


Ordnance and accessories 357.3 357.3 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture ) 86.0 90.1 
Furniture and fixtures 107.0 109.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products 110.6 15 
Primary metal industries 110.3 110.0 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and trans-— 
portation equipment ) 1iF.7 116.9 
Machinery (except electrical) 112.0 111.4 
Electrical machinery 143.5 143.1 
Transportation equipment....... PCr 135.4 129.0 
Instruments and related products 123.2 122.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 108.9 111.3 





NONDURABLE GOODS 97.3 99.9 


Food and kindred products........ esas 94.8 103.2 
Tobacco manufactures 93.7 106.0 
Textile-mill products..: bf Pe 1T.9 
Apparel and other finished textile 
products 103.5 104.9 
Paper and allied products 117.3 117.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries 117.3 116.9 
Chemicals and allied products 107.8 108.9 
Products of petroleum and coal 93.5 94.1 
Rubber products 102.1 108.5 
leather and leather products 91.0 91.0 
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by industry division, seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally Adjusted Data 


Table 7. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 















Index 


Number 




















Mining. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Contract construction...cccccccccccce 
ManuTACluringG.<..cccocvcecvevscssecec 
Transportation and public utilities.. 
Wholesale and retail trade.....ccecece 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 
Service and miscellaneouS.....csceccee 
Government. cccoiccccccccccccccccccccecs 
















































(1947-49100 ) (In thousands) 
Industry division Yea: 
November | October | September |November | November] October | September | November 
1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 1955 1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 1955 yee 
A vcsidtgiertsetivarcesicciescennct SO ae | ae 116.0 | 51,886 | 51,869] 51,676 | 50,745 Brag, 
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Major industry group 



























MANUFACTURING. .........ccccevcccccvees 






DURABLE GOODS... ccc ccceccecee 


Ordnance and acceSsories....cccccccces 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture). ccccccccccccccscccccesccecs 
Purniture and fixtures...ccccccccccces 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... 
Primary metal industries.....c.cccccece 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment)... c.ccccccccccccccce 
Machinery (except electrical).....c.ee. 
Electrical machinery...cccccssccccceee 
Transportation equipment...cccccccccees 
Instruments and related products...... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Industries. .cccccccccccccccccceccsccs 







WONDURABLE GOODS........cececeee 





Pood and kindred products....sescccees 
Tobacco manufactures... ccccccccccccce 
Textile-mill products...ccccccccccsece 
Apparel and other finished textile 
PPOAGUCES. cc cccccvccccvcccccccsccccces 
Paper and allied products...cccscscoce 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
Industries. ..cccccccces coccsccsccecs 
Chemicals and allied products.........- 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 
Rubber products. ..cccccccccccevcecesese 
Leather and leather products.......eee 
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84.9 85.4 85.9 82.2 805 810 814 779 Hyg. 
146.2 146.4 146.2 134.1 3,078 3,082] 3,078 2,822 iio, 
114.0 114.0 113.0 113.5 17,020 17,027 | 16,864 16,941 1923. 
102.0 102.3 101.9 101.4 4,151 4,163 | 4,149 4,128 192k. 
119.4 119.2 118.7 116.4 | 11,2392 11,217 | 11,164 10,953 1905, 
134-4 134-4 134.5 130.3 2,320 2,320 | 2,321 2,249 1006, 
123.3 122.9 122.9 120.8 6,033 6,014 6,015 5,913 9197. 
128.0 127.8 128.5 123-0 a ys 7,2396| 7,272 6,960 1008, 

1929. 

Table 8. Production workers in manufacturing, “4 
by major industry group, seasonally adjusted “ag 
Index Number — 

(1947-49=100 ) (In thousands) ~ 

November | October | September | November |November | October | September | November >" 

1956 1/} 1956 i/ 1956 1955 1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 1955 ia 

107.0 107.2 105.7 108.2 13,230 13,256 | 13,080 13,379 

116.1 115.7 113.4 116.6 7,746 7,720 7,571 7,781 “ 

1943... 

357-3 357-3 361.8 392.6 81 81 82 89 “ig 

195.. 

84.8 87.5 89.2 91.5 626 646 658 695 i 
104.3 107.0 108.0 108.0 308 316 319 319 1947... 
109.4 109.9 108.3 109.2 476 478 471 475 Boks, . 
110.3 110.0 109.4 120.1 1,135 1,132 1, 126 1, 133 

1949... 

1%0.. 
116.6 116.3 113.6 118.5 908 906 885 923 Bl51,. 
113.1 113-7 113.8 108.8 1, 286 1, 293 1,294 1,237 Blo, |. 
141.3 141.6 139.1 133.2 905 907 891 853 Hh 1053, .. 
135-4 129.0 117.8 141.4 1,385 1,319 1,205 1, 446 1954... 
122.7 122.2 121.1 118.0 238 237 235 229 Bh 1955... 
104-7 106.6 106.6 105.8 398 405 405 402 B 1955. 

96.3 97-2 96.7 98.3 5484 | 5,536} 5,509 | 5,598 
92.8 94-5 94-3 94-3 1,098 1,119 2,126 1, 116 1956; 
86.1 88.0 89.0 89.9 91 93 94 95 
77.0 77-9 78.1 80.9 941 952 954 988 
103.0 103-3 101.6 107.0 1,073 1,076 1,058 1, 114 
116.1 116.1 115.6 115.1 465 465 463 461 
116.1 115.7 115.9 112.8 558 556 557 542 
107.2 107.8 107.8 108.2 547 550 550 552 
94-1 94-1 93-5 93-0 175 175 174 173 | 

100.7 107.5 105.1 110.5 205 219 214 245 
91.5 91.5 91.0 91.8 331 331 329 33? 
~~. 





Historical Data 
Table A-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division 


(In thousands) 





— 


Transpor- wh 1 Finance, Service 
Contract Manufac- |tation and olesale | insurance, and Govern- 
Year and month con- and retail) sna real | miscel- ment 


3 turing public tnad 
snunetion utilities pon estate | laneous 





Annual average: 


1,021 10,534 3,711 1,050 2,054 2,671 

848 10,534 3,998 1,110 2,142 2,603 

1,012 8,132 3,459 1,097 2,187 2,531 

1,185 8, 986 3,505 1,079 2,268 2,542 

1,229 10,155 882 1,123 2,431 2,612 

1,321 9,523 3, 806 626 1,163 2,516 2,723 

1,446 9, 786 3, 82% 1,166 2,591 2, 802 

1,555 9,997 3,940 1,235 2,755 2, 848 

1, 608 9,839 3, 891 1,295 2,871 2,917 

1,606 9, 786 3, 822 1, 360 2,962 2,996 

1,497 10, 534 3,907 1,431 3,127 3, 066 

1,372 9, 401 3,675 064 1,398 eens 3,149 

1,214 8,021 3,243 1, 333 3, 264 

9TO 6,797 2, 80k 4, 907 1,270 682 3,225 

809 7,258 2,659 1,225 3,167 

862 8, 346 2,736 1,247 3,298 

912 8, 907 2,771 1,262 3,477 

7 1,145 9,653 2,956 1,313 3,662 

vember i, ite 10, 606 3, 11s 1,355 3, Th9 
1985 882 1,055 9,253 2, 8h 1,347 re 3, 876 


page 1,150 | 10,078 | 2,912 1,399 3,995 

33 1,29h 10, 780 3,013 1,436 i, 202 
81 1,790 12, 97% 3,248 480 4, 660 
m1 2,170 15,051 


3 42,106 1,567 17, 381 
9 1, 094 17; 111 
; 1,132 15, 302 
675 Highs 1,661 1h, 461 
34 1, 982 15,290 
; : kh, 44S 982 2,169 15,321 
2,165 14,178 
2,333 14, 967 
923 2,603 16,104 
1,237 2,634 16, 334 
as 2,622 17,238 
1,44 2,593 15,995 
= . 2, 780 16,557 


402 3,031 17, 006 
96 eeeeceoe 2, g21 17; 052 
595 2,756 17, 027 


2,588 16, 8k2 
2,588 16, 824 
2, 669 16, 764 
2, 853 16, 769 
3, Oho 16, 715 
June. sees 16, 809 


JY. see 16,291 
Wigs 36a. 3,353 17, 03% 
ae 17,121 
OGGie easier 17,222 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry 


(In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 
Industry 1 1955 BT 
October |September | October | = 
52,421 52,261 51,125 TEXTILE 
Scour: 
Yarn ¢ 
MINING 810 818 778 Broad- 
Narrov 
METAL MINING 111.4 112.1 é Knitt: 

Iron mining 36.3 36.8 P Dyeing 

Copper mining 35.0 35.1 ° ; ” Carpet 


Lead and zine mining bly By ‘ Hats ( 
Misce] 











ANTHRACITE 32.7 
APPAREL 


BI TUMINOUS-COAL 232.1 ‘ PRODUC 
Men's 
CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS Yen's 
PRODUCTION 319.7 : clott 
Petroleum and natural-gas production Women' 
(except contract services) - - m Women’ 
Millin 
NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 114.5 115.5 , . 8 chilar 
Fur géc 
Miscel 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCT ION 3, 340 Other 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 606 LUMBER 
Highway and street 280.3 FURNIT 
Other nonbuilding construction 325.3 Loggin 

Sawmil 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 2, 734 Millwo 

struc 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 1,153.9 Wooden 

Miscel 

SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 1,579.7 

Plumbing and heating 353.2 Oo. FURNITU 
Painting and decorating ‘ 216.9 Househ 
Electrical work 20k .4 Office 


805.2 furni 


Partit 
fixtu 


17,121 13, 335 Screen 


furni 
9, 788 
7, 333 = PAPER A 


Pulp, 
131.6 


. 


81. 6 . Paperb 


Other 

FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 1, 784.1 1,312.0 

Meat products 343.1 268.9 64.8 BPRINTIN 
Dairy products 116.9 76.7 . INDUST 
Canning and preserving 389.7 . Newspa 
Grain-mill products 86.9 : Period 
Bakery products 174.0 . Books. 
Commer 
Lithog 
Greeti 
Bookb i 
Miscel 
servi 
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Confectionery and related products.... 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


{In thousands) 
All employees Production workers 


Industry 1956 1955 1 1955 
October October October 


TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 1, 042.1 ‘ 1, 084.7 
Scouring and combing plants 6.1 6. 6.2 
Yarn and thread mills 119.1 
Broad-woven fabric mills 450.7 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Hats (except cloth and millinery 
Miscellaneous textile goods 
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APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 

Men's and boys' suits and coats 

Men's and boys' furnishings and work 
clothing 

Women's outerwear 

Women's, children's under garments 
Millinery 

Children's outerwear 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 
Other fabricated textile products 
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LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE ) 

Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products 
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Bay 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

Household furniture 

Office, public—building, and professional 
furniture 

Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures 

Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 
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PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

Pulp, paper, and paperboards mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products 


¥ 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
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Commercial printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding and related industries 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
Services 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 


establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Industry 


All employees 


$$. 


Production workers 





1 


1955 


_1956 


1955 





October 


September 


October 


Octeber 


September 


October 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 

preparations 
Paints, pigments, 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Petroleum refining 


Coke, other petroleum and coal products.. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 

Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 

Other rubber products 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Leather: 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Lug gage 

Handbags and small leather goods 


Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
Flat glass 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 


Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 

Concrete, 
Cut-stone and stone products 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products 


Iron and steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 


Miscellaneous primary metal industries... 


tanned, curried, and finished... 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 


gypsum, and plaster products... 





839.2 
110.1 


20.6 
96.7 
1,350.0 


668.4 
236.1 


72.3 
13.8 
115.4 


80.3 
163.7 


838.6 
111.0 
318.7 
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106.6 
311.3 

91.8 
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555.6 
75.8 
214.8 
56.6 
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1, 131.5 


568.7 
206.0 


58.1 
10.5 
90.0 
66.6 


131.6 


552.5 
76.6 
214.5 
56.7 


30.3 
7.1 

7.2 
2k.1 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 





il 








Industry a! 1955 1956 1955 

Leber _ October | September | October [October | September | October 
554.6 MF ragRiCATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
75.4 NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
216.8 EQUIPMENT) 1,141.8 1,114.7 1,140.9 911.3 921.9 
54.9 Tin cans and other tinware 58.9 61.7 61.0 51.4 54.4 53-5 

Cutlery, hand tools, 149.4 143.8 157.0 120.8 128.7 
30.9 Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
47.1 Suabeve? SUBDE LCS <.< 0's, cic tieaw6aeie eu eweretee 120.8 120.8 131.0 93-0 104.0 
7.0 Fabricated structural metal products 320.1 317.8 287.5 2hi.k 217.0 
26.3 Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 245.3 229.9 2h8.8 203.5 208.6 
33.0 Eighting Pictures: «.2.cs<nencecadeucusnewds 49.1 46.8 52.6 39.6 43.0 
63.2 Favricated Wire products <6 6.060.600 esieese 62.1 60.0 61.9 51.5 51.5 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products... 136.1 133.9 141.1 110.1 115.6 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 1,725.6 1,722.8 1,627.7 1,267.3 1,206.0 
ineines and turbines: << scs ce sabeessaeses 84.7 83.2 78.6 61.8 60.6 57.2 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 128.7 137.2 153.0 89.0 113.3 
Construction and mining machinery 158.0 158.0 1ho.8 ae 103.0 
Metalworking machinery 291.2 290. 267.3 223. 222.7 203.8 
Special-industry machinery (except 
Getatwivieind: nactaniete) 193.6 193.8 183.6 137.4 130.5 
G l industrial machinery 2734 272-7 2h6.3 183.0 166.6 
Office and store machines and devices.... 133.2 126.9 112.4 99-9 86.6 
Service-industry and household machines.. 185.8 187.0 182.7 140.6 137.4 
2TT.9 273-7 263.0 216.3 


S38 


MRO&® woo Dd 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


HRSASSrSE BSBA 


- WOM OW SO OV’ 


Electrical generating, transmission, 


distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 


Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 


inication equipment 
scellaneous electrical 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


BUVOMO DS Ge ass asd Gin eral a sha ole a materal ale aw aeons 


lircraft engines and parts 

Aircraft propellers and parts 

Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 

Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 


instruments 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 


RUGUP UME IES 3615 505) o'o vice oR ern ew ee ae 


Optical instruments and lenses 
Surgical, medical, and dental 
instr 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 





1,258.3 


429.7 
53-1 
24.6 
73-9 
32.5 

591-3 
53-2 


1,792.7 
755.0 
839. 
534.6 
172.0 

17.6 
115.2 
108.2 

20.4 

58.8 

10.9 
346.0 


71.0 


86.5 
13.9 


42,9 
28.1 
67.8 
35.8 





1,235.7 


426.3 
53-6 
2h. 
70.1 
3261 

575-6 
3309 


1,679.5 
657~ 
829.5 
529.0 
169.6 

1701 
113.8 
125.7 
105.8 

19.9 

5505 

11.0 


343.7 
69.4 


85.4 
14.0 


43.1 
28.2 
67.6 
36.0 





1,190.6 915.9 


396-2 
50.2 
2320 
81.4 
29.1 

55766 
53-1 


1,775.8 
8h6.6 
Thih 
76.9 
146.1 

13.5 
104.9 
119.5 
97-7 
21.8 


58.2 
10.1 


328.2 
60.2 


83.0 
13-9 


h1.4 


27-0 
64.8 


37-9 





307-1 
2,1 
19.5 
5906 
28.5 

419.5 
39-6 
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Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 

















(In thousands) —_— 
All employees Production workers 
Industry 1956 1955 1956 1955 
October September October October September October jf —— 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 519.7 511.7 511.8 422.6 414.9 419.6  BBFINANL 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 53.8 52.9 54.9 43.0 k2.1 khoy Ban! 
Musical instruments and parts........... 19.6 19.3 18.5 16.6 16.4 15.8 Sect 
Toys and sporting g00dS.......cccccceces 103.4 102.5 96.3 88.1 87.2 82.0 Inst 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... 32.8 32.6 31.4 2h.9 24.6 23.5 Othe 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions....... 64.6 64, 67.6 52.5 51.9 55.8 
Fabricated plastics products......seces. 89.5 87.3 86.7 T2.2 69.8 70.8 ERVIC 
Other manufacturing industries.......... 156.0 152.9 156.4 125.3 122.9 127.6 Hote 
Pers 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES........ 4,174 4,179 4,121 2 3 E. Lau 
Cle 
TINIE ive xe css secuwinsernnndarsa 2,767 2,760 2,776 m * ‘ Moti 
INtEPRLALE TALLPOROS s 666 5k sccsSawie ce'ceas 1,188.9 1,188.6 1,234.6 = = é 
CLASS TUPALITORES sos ooo ocinewseesicsuaes 1,041.5 1,041.4 1,086.9 = = x VERN 
Local railways and bus lines......eececes 107.0 108.0 113.6 as ee 2 
Truck'ng and warehousing.......seceecees rs 819.6 809.4 793.8 = = 3 FEDER 
Other transportation and services........ 651.3 654.4 633.6 a = e STATE 
Bus Wines, wKeept: LOCals <.<0 60006060 ses kh 3 hh 6 hy ve = m 
Air transportation (common carrier)..... 133. 132.9 117.6 a = = ~_ 
re err errr ns 811 816 759 " - 
SDRAM RAEN Ow ore e's ooo 412 lS igloo a faved Wiel pa ieiore 167.9 TT2.8 714.9 = = - 
IBIS BPADDS aise ise s-6 eG eos es a sis1eoeiclereteisies’y k2.6 42.8 43.4 = c= z 
WUUEE WOURNS OTOROTIER. 5. ock sicivccicccenes 596 603 586 m . 
Gas and electric utilities......cssceeees 573.0 519.7 563.0 = " = 
Electric light and power utilities...... 252.6 256.5 2h9.9 = a 2 
GaO CADE tems ss 6ss55 cio rwindsaenewnauees 147.1 148.3 142.1 me = - 
Electric light and gas utilities 
ns) el o> ee ee ay eR aPC SOS US een ra ree 173.3 174.9 171.0 = e = 
Local utilities, not elsewhere 
Oe EY. ee SS ie ee 22.8 23.0 22.6 = a as 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE...........20000- 11,288 11,164 10,990 = 2 ps 
POURS TRIAD ai io 6se is hele Wiese. ns eisievee sb ess 3,023 3,003 2,912 pe = - 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- Year 
NUN i cess cies ccneticeeriniaees 1,763.0 1,752.6 1,705.4 ‘ - 
PRIMO EAB ES so ocig oss bworstare sie o-oo Sia isiwioresieies 115.2 115.9 114.3 2: = S 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, 939 
wines, “anti Guerre. os i6ibss-seacwecielsinets 307.0 305.8 300.2 <= < 2 a 
Electrical goods, machinery, hardware, ou... 
OH Plumbing equi pmen tie asic ccisie:e:csieine 465.2 465.1 kh1.3 = i - oho. 
Other full-service and limited-function 93... 
MASI RRIBES 056504 case nne cs acesloewiones 875.6 865.8 8h9.6 e es Z Ohi, : 
Wholesale distributors, other.....sscesee 1,260.1 1,250. 1,206.1 = ee - 5... 
RW iitaiiccniinimes 8,265 8,161 8,078 - - ‘ a 
General merchandise stores.....ssecesceee 1,474.0 1,424.1 1,465.3 ee = - 8, 
Department stores and general mail-order O49, , 
HGWNES. . 46460105 5 ssh seas be eemeeeac 958.5 922.9 ghe wh r “ = 950, . 
Other general merchandise stores........ 515.5 501.2 522.9 os = - $51.. 
Pood! and Liquor Stores... <0000665.0600%00 1,602.6 1,578.9 1,512.1 s ms ~ 952, 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable markets.... 1,133.3 1,111.6 1,061.5 < ag - $53. 
Dairy-product stores and dealers......... 233.2 236.4 224.5 zs a Z 5h, 
Other food and liquor stores.....e....e. 236.1 230.9 226.1 = c - 5... 
Automotive and accessories dealers....... 786.6 788.8 815.2 es. a - 
Apparel and accessories stores.......2e.- 601.0 580.4 594.2 = = - 
Other Petal Wr NOe sy 566.656 nb so 545 See eens 3,800.3 3, 788. 3,691.1 - = - 
Furniture and appliance stores.......... 386.2 384.1 389.1 - = 2 
Hen et el) eS eae ere 353. 343.6 331.1 & = - 
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Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 















































S 3 . + es » 2 ' ' 


All employees Production workers 
Industry 1956 1955 1956 1955 
October September | October October September | October 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE....... 2, 308 2,321 2,241 * - - 
Banks and trust companies....ce.eececece 584.4 584.6 556.3 2 “i = 
Security dealers and exchanges.......... 83.2 83.3 79.2 = - = 
Insurance carriers and agents......e.ee- 827.3 835.3 802.2 as = a 
Other finance agencies and real estate.. 812.8 824.7 802.6 3 = a 
ERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS.............000. 6, O44 6,105 5,915 ra 
Hotels and lodging places... ..cecececees 475.8 512.2 479.4 é " a 
Personal services: 
PAUNEPLOB sw ccc ect asess Geecwesereseecces 333.1 333-7 334.4 ~ - 
Cleaning and dyeing plants.........ee0- 167.2 165.3 167.1 - - - 
Motion pi COUPER sas cciccs icccccccciecccees 225.6 230.8 233.4 - - 
NT 66 si hsb Na ceesnedshinnnbardiciwes 7,277 7,213 7,043 ~ » eo 
| ae errTeCreTre Tr CCT Tero. 2,202 2,196 2,172 - 
STATE AND LOCAL. ccccccccccvccccsccccccces 5,075 5,017 4,871 - in 
Table A-3: Indexes of production-worker employment 
and weekly payrolls in manufacturing 
Production-worker employment |Production-worker| Year Production-worker employment | Production-worker 
Year Number Index payroll index and Number Index payroll index 
(in thousands) |(1947-49 = 100)| (1947-49 = 100) month |(in thousands)| (1947-49 = 100)} (1947-49 = 100) 
a 8,192 66.2 29.9 1955 
ae 8,811 71.8 34.0 Oct. ... 13,440 108.7 161.1 
kes 10,877 87.9 49.3 Nov.... 13,487 109.0 163.8 
Hee. 12,854 103.9 72.2 Dec.... 13,451 108.7 163.7 
ee 15,014 121.4 99.0 
ate 14,607 118.1 102.8 1956 
5 soe 12,864 104.0 87.8 JOM... 13,260 107.2 159.1 
sees 12,105 97.9 81.2 Feb.... 13,212 106.8 157.7 
12,795 103.4 97.7 Mar.... 13,125 106.1 157.9 
oe 12,715 102.8 105.1 Apr.... 13,114 106.0 158.2 
Piss. 11,597 93.8 97.2 May.... 13,036 105.4 157.3 
950..... 12,317 99.6 111.7 June... 13,078 105.7 158.2 
_———— 13,155 106.4 129.8 
M2... 13,144 106.3 136.6 July... 12,514 101.2 151.0 
ee 13,833 111.8 151.4 Aug... 13,2h5 107.1 161.4 
ah. 12,589 101.8 137.7 Sept... 13,335 107.8 165.8 
DB c00s 13,053 105.5 152.5 Oct.... 13,448 108.7 168.8 


























Shipyards 


Table A-4: Employees in Government and private shipyards, by region 


(In thousands) 








Region 1/ 





MLL REGIONS... wcoccccccsceccccasevetssevetesseevesesessenesones 
PRIVATE YARDS. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccssseccesces 


NAVY YARDS...... 


NORTH ATLANTIC............ ccivedver arene enNes 


Private yardS. .cccccccccccveccccsesccccscsescccccs 
Navy FOROS BY i... <6: 0 ./0:6:0'0-6' 0: 010/01010's 0015106 0:46 4 clerere sc ei 


SOE FENTON UG oo aos sais ono 01e catove o oreps rotor che wiers veessvotefavelorerstets 
Private yardS.cccccccccccscccccccscccce 
Navy yards. cccccccscccccccccccccccvecs 


GULF: 


Private yards.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccs 


i \G.||2 | ROE RON SCAN AeA CeCOMor oor Ono OCODOUOCOT 
Private yards. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Navy Yards. cccccccccccvccccccccccccccsecsccccccos 


GREAT LAKES: 
PriWA te sy AROS 650i od 40 obi sb Sie es sle iene esenieas 4.8 3.8 3.7 


INLAND: 
Private yards..cccccccccrcccscccscscccscccsscsece 5.2 5.1 5.3 














1/ The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 


The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


The Gulf region includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in the following States: Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 


The Pacific region includes all yards in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in the following States: Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


The Inland region includes all other yards. 


2/ Data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 





Government 


Table A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 


(In thousands) 





October October 
1956 956 1955 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 1/ 7,277 7,083 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 2/ 2,202 2.378 


Executive 2,175.9 2,146.1 
Department of Defense 1,041.0 1,036.2 
Post Office Department 514.0 ‘ 506.3 
Other agencies 620.9 603.6 

Legislative . 21.5 

Judicial hk 4.3 


Unit of Government 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 3/ ° 230.0 


Executive ° 209.6 
Department of Defense 88 ° 90.3 
Post Office Department ° ° 8.5 
Other agencies . 110.7 

Legislative ° ° 19.7 

Judicial . ° an 


STATE AND LOCAL EMPLOYMENT 5,075 4, 871 


1,306.1 1,250.4 
3, 768.4 3,620.3 


2,299.1 , 2,168.5 
2,775.4 ‘i 2,702.2 


2, 828 2,952 


1,004.1 1,105.1 
915.0 911.5 955.2 
677.7 676.9 661.0 
202.5 201.5 201.8 
: 28.8 28.7 29.3 
: 1/ Data refer to Continental United States only. 
pote 2/ Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. 
end 8/ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and 


adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties). 
4/ Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 














411061 O -56 -4 
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Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State 


(In thousands) 























TOTAL Mining Contract construction 
aaane 19 1955 19 1955 1956 1955 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
ie ES a kecascenssaces 739.1 736.0 710.6 15.7 15.7 16.0 | 42.1 41.9 35.5 
APISONR. 00. scccccccccccece 248.4 246.7 228.3 15.9 16.0 14.6 | 21.2 21.1 20.9 
Se 335.0 334.8 325.3 6.5 6.8 6.5 | 16.8 17.2 16.6 
California....... iineena A, Bk, 3 4,475.8 4,219.9 37-1 38.1 36. 296.7 299.5 | 276.7 
Colorado........ sveevenees 471.5 473.2 48.6 16.6 16.6 15.5 35.7 36.2 33.6 
— ree 906.3 901.5 878.1 (2/) (2/) (2/) | 50.0 50.2 49.2 
Delaware 1/......csseeeee - - - = S a 5 ph a 
District of Columbia...... 4gh.3 496.5 495.7 (3/) (3/) (3/) | 19.5 19.4 18.9 
ee ieaweeweus 978.5 954.8 929.1 7.6 7.7 T-4 | 98.0 97.1 93.1 
CE onincintivawonswi 970.0 969.2 946.2 4.8 4.8 4.8 | 58.2 57.8 52.0 
ree ‘atetewonel 146.1 147.5 145.0 4.7 4.7 4.1 10.0 10.4 10.0 
rere écewees 3,490.7 | 3,477.7 | 3,453.1 31.8 32.0 31.5 | 202.9 201.9 | 182.3 
eS errr -| 1,429.7] 1,424.2 | 1,434.5 11.4 11.4 10.8 | 78.8 83.2 80.3 
BE Bf coscccsvccscuscons 665.2 667.3 651.8 3.5 3.5 3.7 | 43.9 43.9 39.9 
ee secenwaken 554.0 554.6 546.1 18.9 18.9 18.8 38.5 40.8 40.9 
I, kncisnedcestacaven - * ‘ 39.1 39.3 41.2 - i ' 
GOENENG Rs 000n6c0esssess > 735.9 734.7 723.2 43.4 45.0 Ok 58.6 59.2 55.6 
Maine...... meres rvorenene 281.9 284.2 277.9 5 5 -T | 15.2 15.5 14.7 
NIE ob icteveseniasees 863.2 865.6 836.4 2.1 2.1 2.1] 72.3 73.1 71.1 
Massachusetts.......... eee] 1,644.2] 1,834.8] 1,816. (3/) (3/) (3/) 98.5 99.1 89.0 
ee coccce| 29399002) 2,904.1] 2,559. 17.1 57.3. 16.0 | 129.8 132.5 | 125.3 
MIMMOOOER. 2000 cccccccces ve 914.0 917.7 897.1 20.6 20.4 18.8 | 64.2 66.2 66.5 
Mississippi........ cinecicel (4/) (4/) 359-3 | (A/) | (4/) 3.2 | (4/) (4/) a 
Missouri........ ein enineess 1,291.7] 1,266.2} 1,296.2 9.1 9.2 8.8 | 71.9 73.2 T - 
Ns 050s ccvensccveces 168.3 171.5 167.3 12.0 12.0 12.2 13.7 14.5 13. 
Nebraska......... easunene (4/) (4/) 364.2 (4/) (4/) 2.9 | (4/) (4/) 27.5 
Oo TET ‘cea 3 85.9 85.4 5.3 5.4 5.0] 7.6 8.0 9.0 
New Hampshire.......... —_ 183.5 185.7 182.6 3 3 -3 | 10.3 10.5 11.2 
eS , 8] 1,910.5] 1,896.0 4.7 4.7 3.9 | 122.7 123.4 | 117.1 
New nies OS iiunsicamies aos "197.4 186.0 16.6 16.4 15.5 | 16.1 15.3 15.0 
New York......ssccccceeeee| 6,058.8] 6,026.3] 6,012.5 11.4 11.3 11.1 | 261.2 262.6 233- 
North Carolina.........+++| 1,061.2 1,057.2 1,062.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 50.5 50.9 a 
North Dakota........ ee (4/) 122.4 119.7 (4/) 1.8 1.8 @/) ed =3 
Oh10...esescecseccecccceee| 3,166.9] 3,153.3] 3,139.4 22.0 22.2 21.3 | 180.9 1 4 - 
CebeteNET/ .6000ccseciecees 575.8 577.7 568.7 50.9 51.4 52.7 | 36.9 38.0 . 
‘ 25.2 
St ected 509.3 524.0 493.5 1.3 1.4 1.5] -28.2 29.2 
Pennsylvania.........e+.0+] 3,779+7| 3,754.0] 3,746.9 93.9 93.5 95.4 | 202.8 a ¥: = 
Rhode Island.......s..e00e 298.2 300.0 301.1 (3/) (3/) (3/) 7-7 = 
South Carolinal/......... 535.7 536.4 537.6 1.3 1.2 1.2 28.3 ~% as 
South Dakota......... seek 131.7 131.8 128.7 2.6 2.6 2.5} 12.3 ee 47.7 
WRUIARERO 6. shnkcessosenser 863.9 862 .8 864.3 8.7 8.8 8.8 hh.7 7 158.9 
Texas....... pieeneeebeewek 2,410.2] 2,402.9] 2,318.7 | 125.6] 128.3 123.9 | 170.4 171.7 . 
8.2 17.7 
ik ck dcssincnivce snes 243.3 2h5.8 236.6 15.7 15.4 15.3 | 17.4 1 
ND oink cieienaenuie 106.5 107.5 104.7 1.4 1.4 1.4 5.4 3-3 Pe 
VAT SINIR. .cccccccvceccoces 976.8 969.6 gh2.9 19.5 19.1 17.0 711.3 a 47.6 
Washington 1/,.......eee00. 199. 804.9 782.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 map : ? a3 
West Virginia......... an 490.6 484.3 48h .6 17.3 71.5 76.2 | 24.0 24 66.1 
WISCONSIN. .cccccccccccccce 1,154.4 1,171.6 1,131.3 4.6 4.7 oh bt be 1.6 
MPUINE 5s '5s0s'séas0esisoe sate 90.3 93.0 88.7 9.2 9.4 9.4 1 9. 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


(In thousands) 


by industry division and State - Continued 





Manufacturing 


Transportation and 
public utilities 


Wholesale and 
retail trade 





State 


1955 


19 


Q. 


1955 


19 


25S 





Oct. 


Oct, 


Sent. 





Alabama 1/...sseceseeeeees ‘ 


California. .crcccccccseces 
COLOTAdO. .ccccccccccccccccces 
Connecticut.....ee. ecccceccece 


Kentucky... ceececceceeccesee 
Louisiana 


Michigan..... eocccccccccccccce 


Minnesota...cccccccccces weceed 
Mississippi......eeee- cocccces 
Missourt...ccccccce ieeueee eee 
Montana. ..ccccee cucevecseseeee 
Nebraska....ssee ccevieenceeeee 
Nevada. .cccccee reer reece 
New Hampshire....cescocsecscce 


New Jersey....see- eeecee 
New Mexico 1/........ 
North Carolina.....-.e- cecccce 
North Dakota...cseccses cccccee 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island..........0- etceewe 
South Carolina 1/.......- cece 
South Dakota...cccccccccccccce 
Tennessee...... 


NOMMONG sc cs cecceees 
VENGINGsccccccoocnesesecceces 
Washington 1/... sees 
West Virginia...... eeccce eccce 
WISCONSIN. ccscccecesacece oweee 
WOMEN as earweeewenes 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


Service and 


miscellaneous 





195 


6 


1955 


1956 


1955 





Oct, 


Sept. 


Qct, 


Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 





California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 1/ ....ccccccccces nee 


District of Columbia 5/ 
Florida 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.......- 0:05 6000 6s eve 
MRIUNE.cccccecscoccccvecescs 
Maryland 5/.........00- 
Massachusetts........ eee 
Michigan...cccccccccccce 


Minnesota. ...ccccoee eocccccece 
Mississippi........ eoccccccce . 


Nevada.... 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 1/....sceeeeeeees ‘ 


Rhode Island.......... eccccces 
South Carolina 1/ 
South Dakota 


Washington 1/....cecssseseees 
West Virginia...... ecccccoce ee 
WISCONSIN... cc ccccccccccccccce 
WYOMING. ccc ccccccccvccccces eo 
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32.6 
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362.8 


55.9 
16.0 
170.7 
153.0 
63.7 
135.5 
19.5 





137.9 

27.0 
345.1 
120.4 


82.0 
396.7 
35.8 
81.0 
31.7 
130.9 
356.0 


55.6 
16.0 
168.5 
151.4 
61.8 
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19.0 
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1/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 


2/ Mining combined with construc- 


tion. 3/ Mining combined with service. 4/ Not available. 5/ Federal employment in Maryland and Virginia 
portions of Washington, D. C., Metropolitan area included in data for District of Columbia. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division 


(In thousands) 





Number of employees Number of employees 


























Area and industry Area and industry 
ee division Oct. AS Sept. af division : LE =n 
t. 
a Los Angeles-Long Beach 
9.2 BOGE acceaweeducanacasoe 2,141.1 2,035.6 
60 205.7 198.6 wauavea : 15.9 14.1 
89 10.7 11.0 Contract construction... : 135.8 126.9 
5.3 Contract construction... 12.6 11.8 Manufacturing....scceees . 747 .8 712.6 
7.1 Manufacturing....seeses- 69.4 65.1 Trans, and pub. util.... 138.2 130.8 
0.2 Trans. and pub. util....| 16.6 16.5 GI iicscavecteatniced 466.2 
45 i nticeaweswns ae 45.8 45 4 PR ac cvecavescncces 108.7 
Finance .eee 11.8 py ee GONGTEGs co ccdccocacenced 299.3 
1.8 SORVI RG cc ciccwsewewess 21.0 20.4 229.2 
2.5 18.0 17.5 
6. 
it: - ‘ii aie ale 
h.O e e .O 2. Miming..ccccccccccceccce s as 
2.9 Contract construction... 4.9 4.6 Contract construction... . 10.3 9.7 
3.1 Manufacturing........... 19.6 17.5 Manufacturing......s.ee- . 18.5 14.8 
Trane. and pub. util.... 9.8 9.8 Trans. and pub. util.... . 13.0 12.9 
2.5 FLAS. ccscees cceccscces 18.2 17.7 PIAS... ccccces : 26.1 26.3 
8.7 Pe enivsevevendesin 3.3 3.3 TEs cicisasces . . 4.7 
8.6 UNE BF ic :cncndcevess 8.7 8.5 GE iccccvccccacecees 10.8 
2.4 Government...... peneaend 22.6 21.6 Government......seessese 47.7 
4 ARIZONA Sen Bernadino- 
6.1 Phoenix Riverside-Ontario 
MOE Hits as vinewlades ecc5e 122.9 121.1 Manufacturing....cccccrs 
2. Mining. .ecseees CHS Hes 2 .2 
- Contract construction... 10.8 10.9 San Diego 
6.2 Manufacturing. ececcee ese 21.3 20.7 FOCAL «oc ccccoccccecccces 
0.5 Trans. and pub. util.... 9.9 10.0 MENUiaccdcceccecacades 2 
8.5 PMiispecsvsiccns Bes 34.2 Contract construction... 14.4 
3.9 i ae ‘eee 6.8 6.6 Manufacturing....esesees 62.0 
9.6 ee week 15.7 15.1 Trans. and pub. util.... 11.7 
| 23.9 23-5 Wiltdeessseceuscaaceeca 45.0 
8.1 PiIMGle@ye 6 Jeccéscccaneca 9.9 
7.1 Tucson DNB ins ccccicndeseens 26.7 
7.9 Total @eeeeseese @ceeer eee 53.4 53.1 49.3 Government. .cccccccecccece 43.8 
4g Sok ace 2.0 
7.2 Contract construction... 4.7 4.9 4.8 
2.7 Manufacturing...... 9.2 9.2 8.1 San Francisco-Oakland 
5.2 Trans, and pub. util.... 4g 5.0 5.2 WUGMl. cc cceeuceaueceees 957 «3 956.4 925.5 
MeO gic cigs nciecadceencwne lacs 12.1 11.4 Miming@ecccccccccccccoecee 1.9 1.9 hee 
6. Finance........ vonncwens 1.7 1.6 1.6 Contract construction... 64.3 64.5 63.2 
3 Ty 8.1 7.7 7.1 Manufacturing.......2.2.| 204.0 | 204.9 194.3 
5 COvernmeNG so... cccccccces 10.4 10.4 9.1 Trans. and pub. util.... 108 .3 108.7 105.3 
ie BeGiccucccasecenuwoess 213.8 213.7 208.1 
0 ARKANSAS Di iicdecescnictzes 66.5 66.4 62.5 
9 Little Rock- Service.ccccccccsccccccce| 120.4 | 120.0 116.2 
7 ctle | 178.1 176.3 174.2 


N. Little Rock Government. cccccccceccece 
MOORE sac vie acia ve'déieeeers me 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing....... acon 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
OOD s'< sioic wo uicewese sees 
MIMENOCD ec o's'es cdécwae cele 
Service 2/.. 
Government.... 
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CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 

Manufacturing...sssesess 1722 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 
























See footnotes at end of table. 


La 


























er of employees 
Area and industry ee a Ga Area and industry Rumer a 
division Sept. Oct. division - Oct, 
CALIFORNIA -Continued Stamford 
Stockton es 51.0 49.6 
Manufacturing......... a 16.7 15.7 Contract construction 2/ 4.0 4.1 4.0 
Manufacturing....cceccea 20.9 20.8 19.8 
Trans. and pub. util... 2.8 2.9 2.8 
COLORADO MMOGs iwickcics esi esaweeee 10.0 9.9 9.9 
Denver NGOs 6.560ssisewcccece 1.7 Let 1.8 
Total.. @rereeeesneeees eee 260.6 250.1 BORTICO es 66.060: 060600000"8 7-7 9 7.5 
Mining eeeeeseeeesesoeseeen 2.3 2.3 Government..cccccccccess 3.8 AS | 3.8 
Contract construction.. 20.0 19.3 
Manufacturing........... 46.3 4h 1 Water 
Trans. and pub. util... 28 .8 28.5 TOCAL .coccccccccccccosed 68.6 69.0 67.9 
PARAS. cccccece oecesccece 72.0 69.6 Contract construction 2/ 2.2 2.2 2.4 
Finance........... oeeees 14.4 13.4 Manufacturing....se-.+- 42.6 43.3 42.7 
Service..... See eiosemees 35.8 33.8 Trans. and pub. util.... 2.7 2.7 2.6 
Government....... puueas 41.0 39.1 | re ae 9.9 9.4 
PMID 6 6:6 .0:60:056:0:00 016-0. 0056 1.4 Lek aS 
EU AOO o010's'eeneeewes cece 4.5 4.5 hy 
CONNECTICUT Government.....ccccesece 4.9 4g 5.0 
Bridgeport 
DOME actccescccsseseescs, 2S | 10 121.4 
Contract construction 2/ 6.3 6.4 5.9 DELAWARE 
Manufacturing........+.. 72.6 72.2 70.8 Wilmington 3/ 
Trans. and pub. UbIl o.06 9.9 5.9 5.7 Manufacturing..ccc.cccce 55.9 57.1 
ao. || EE Seer or 19.5 19.3 19.1 
ee ‘ 2.7 a 2.6 
eo ee rere nye 9.7 9.7 ag DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Government.....ccccscces 7.6 gf TT: Washington 
Arr 640.7 643.3 639.4 
Hartford Contract construction...| 46.9 47.3 47.3 
TUNE. ctbccrssccsscvecces SOD | 208 198.2 Manufacturing....eeeeeee| 27-2 27.3 26.5 
Contract construction 2/| 10.5 10.8 9.7 Trans. and pub. util....| 43.3 43.5 42.9 
Manufacturing.... eeeee ee 79.7 19.7 74.2 TEOOD s cc cccvcececsececoe 129.1 129.3 129.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 8.2 8.0 7.8 ne me 35.9 35.0 
Trade... eeereeee @reeeeece 41.1 4O.4 39.7 Service I 90.4 90.0 88.8 
Finance. e@eeeese @eeeesese 28.5 28.7 28.0 Government. .cccccccceses 267.8 270.0 269.1 
EO 7 21.4 21.1 21.2 
Government........se00- ‘ 18.5 18.3 17.7 
FLORIDA 
New Britain Jacksonville 
We 665555 5556695400000 43.4 43.3 43.2 IRIEL oe uinie o-0lks 0 eb.a Sawer 127.9 126.5 121.3 
Contract construction 2/ 1.5 1.5 1.3 Contract construction...}/ 10.0 9.7 9.1 
Manufacturing........++2| 28.3 28.4 28.6 Manufacturing...... er ee 19.7 19.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.2 e.2 2.1 Trans. end pub. util....} 14.5 14k 14.0 
a eee re are: 5.6 5.6 p Pp, DONO esc cecoriessscvosee 37.6 37.3 bb bp. 
Finance... e@eceeveee eereorse yf °T of PAMANCO. ccccccccccccecos 10.5 10.6 10.2 
CN asscccvnessecess 2.8 2.8 2.7 Seen mer 15.4 14.2 
Government...ccccccscece 2.4 2.4 2.4 Government. .cccccccccece 19.5 19.5 18.6 
New Haven Miami 
REE b6bbd0eesoveceenee 123.3 124.8 119.2 Dg ose sb clesesweeseres 256.3 253.8 234.2 
Contract construction 2/ T-0 7.0 6.4 Contract construction...| 26.3 27.0 25.6 
Manufacturing...........| 46.3 47 .6 45.3 Manufacturing....ssseeee| 32-1 30.8 29.0 
Trans. and pub. util....| 12.6 12.5 12.2 Trans. and pub. util....| 33.3 33.0 30.2 
RD ocd abewen os osuees 24.0 2h.1 22.8 PMG sole bios ees waseee 75.1 7h .6 68.3 
Finance. eeeerereevese e@evere 6.7 6.7 6.3 De Re ree 14.9 14.8 13.4 
Service....... eeeeeeee ee 17.8 p hy Of 17.3 Service | ere 47.7 47.2 43.0 
Government........esee. 9.0 9.2 8.9 Government....seseeseeee} 27.0 26.6 24.9 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 





— 


Number of empl 
1956 


ea 





Number of employees 














See footnotes at end of table. 


























Area and industry Area and industry 
Stuer” Fear to sa Poe 
FLORIDA -Continued Rockford-Continued 
Tampa-St. Petersburg Manufacturing.....ssese, 43.3 42.9 42.2 
Ci sccssecess 3S 148.5] 140.9 Trans. and pub. util....) 2.7 2.7 2.7 
Contract construction... 16.7 16.5 15.6 | ES" 12.4 12.4 
Manufacturing....e. eevee 26.5 26.1 25.6 IMNOG sc cc cteccsececeos 2.5 25 2.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 11.8 11.8 10.7 GOTENG hs ccccccccevccees 6.6 6.7 6.7 
Cicdsceekeesineieen 48.3 47 .3 45.0 Government......... mua ee 4.0 3.8 
PimanCO cccccccccceccocecs T.9 to TL 
Service | RE 20.7 20.4 19.2 
Govermmentesccccccccccecece 18.8 18.7 17.8 INDIANA 
Evansville 
BOGE cb dcctddedccecicece 68.7 65.0 Te 4 
GEORGIA Mining. ..ccscoes ecccccee nae har 1 
Atlanta Contract construction... 4.3 45 4.2 
TOtAL  cececcoccccoceesoe 334.7 333.3 327.9 Manufacturing. ..csccoces 28.4 24.5 34.1 
Contract construction... 20.7 20.5 20.4 Trans. and pub. util.... 4.9 4.9 5.0 
Manufacturing......secee 88.6 88.9 91.0 TEP ccccccsococecececde 19.0 15.0 15.2 
Trans. and pub. util.... 35.3 35.5 33.9 PAmanc€..ccccccccccccces 2.2 2.2 2.2 
UGG veoccheceedeasescoue 88.3 86.8 85.2 Service Ba ccscccsesoued 32.2 12.2 12.0 
FInanc@.cccceccccceccces 22.9 23.1 22.2 
SEPVICE Of scecccescceces 41.3 41.2 39.8 Fort Wayne 
Govermmente.ccccccscccce 37.6 37.3 35.4 WatGlececacddecscesdenect Tose 78.7 79.7 
Contract construction... 2.9 Sag 3.2 
Savannah Manufacturing. .ccccccsese| 35.9 35.9 37.0 
NOISE. ocededewscecee ces 53.4 53.9 52.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 7.3 KES T.3 
Contract construction... 3.9 Sor 2et TVEEGs cccccccsccececocece, 17.2 Dy er 17.6 
Manufacturing.....essee- 14.5 15.1 15.3 EMME cccceducecceeee 3.7 3.6 3.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 6.8 6.7 6.6 Service 5/.ccccccscccece] 11.4 11.4 11.2 
WOOBcdccccveccocesveces i324 13.0 i2.7 
WIGRUCR cc occicnceceeseaes 1.5 1.6 1.5 Indianapolis 
Service 2/sccccccccccece 6.7 6.8 6.7 DOE cccccvceccsecccccoe, 29063 292.1 | 293.1 
Government....ssceses art 6.9 7.0 6.8 Contract construction...| 14.7 14.9 14.4 
Manufacturing...essesees| 109.4 109.2 112.1 
Trans. and pub. util....| 22.6 22.8 22.5 
IDAHO Tc cacceeueeesoeduee 65.1 64.7 65.0 
Boise PisteGGs ccisccvccccccececal FFA 17.4 16.9 
PRsacseusseuss ennenes 22.0 22.1 21.8 Service h/..cccccccccese| 63.1 63.1 62.2 
Contract construction... 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Manufacturing....eccsese 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.6 2.6 2.4 South Bend 
MIRO aciacieldacesacecoues 6.7 6.7 6.8 TWSORLeccceccceccceceseoe, 83.0 78.8 81.7 
REE 1.4 1.4 1.4 Contract construction.../ 3.9 3.8 4b 
BeEVIED se cc cccccescececes z.4 3.2 3.1 Manufacturing..ccccsesce| BLY 37.4 39.5 
Government....ececcces K.3 4.3 5.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 4.7 4.8 4.7 
Beeliidccacdaccveccucesces 1555 15.6 15.7 
ILLINOIS PAMancO..ssecccsccsecccs 3.4 3.5 3.4 
Chicago Service Bf cccccceneceess 1k. 13.7 14.0 
MR ccccceccesceccocese| 2G 1 2.4874) 290.6 
MIMNG asics cicsceeelaceeiee Sat Ley 3.6 
Comtract construction... 138.0 137.9 125.2 
Menufacturing.....seeee+| 1,039.4 | 1,034.8] 1,025.7 || IOWA 
Trans. and pub. util.... 226.4 226. 226.7 Des Moines 
Socereccscccvcscseces 535.0 530.2 $33.7 Total. cccccccccccccccsce 98.0 97.8 95.0 
err 14h .3 144.8 143.6 Contract construction... 5.6 6.0 5.2 
PN ccccdeecenrdonnns 310.9 312.0 301.5 Manufacturing....ccccees 23.9 23.5 22.4% 
oo 227.0 227.1 22h .8 Trans. and pub. util.... 8.1 8.0 7 
GHOEGs ss cucceccecccccdecee® Gag 26.1 26.0 
Rockford FAImance..cccccccccccoces 10.4 10.3 10.1 
Sr TT 75.9 75.5 74.0 Service 2/.ccccccccccccel 12.3 12.4 12.3 
Contract construction 2/ 4. a 4.0 Government......se+eee+0) 11.6 11.6 11.4 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 





Number of employees 
56 


1 


1955 





Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





1956 _ 


1955 





Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 





KANSAS 

Topeka 
Total .cccccccccccces 
Mining. ccccccecccccccece 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing......cccre 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TORS. cecocecce 
Finance..... 
Service. ccccccese 
Government..ccccccccrecs 


@reeoecerce 
ereeeceeesene 


Wichita 

OS Se rey re 
Mining. .ccccccccscscccces 
Cemtract construction... 
Manufacturing. .cccccccce 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Pre. 55465445 oo eeseee 
Finance....... 
SOPTICO s c.0.<:60000 500001008 
Govermment...ccccccocecce 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 
a 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing......cccee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TrAdE.ccccccecccccoroce 
PinancO.cccccccccccccscce 
Service 2/ 
Government...cecccccsece 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 
RaUn 5466 as sen beeee seen 
Mining. .ccccccccccscvece 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing.....cccoes 
Trans, and pub. util.... 
i) a er ys 
FAnMance..ccccccccccccces 
Service. ccccccccccccsoves 
Government..cecscccccece 


New Orleans 

OS SS ee et 
Mining. .cccccccccccceces 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ..cccccccce 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
REINS 6s sdossensweeeeees 
FInancOccccccccccccccece 
Servic@ccocccccccccscccce 
Govermment.ccccccccccces 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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MAINE 
Lewiston 
TOTAL. ccccccccccccccccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...cccccces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TID e536. 0s S506 oo ow ewe 
PAMGNOO sc coccceveeccewws 
Bervice 2/...ccccccesece 
Govermment....ccccocccce 


Portland 

TOUR 666 c0beeeseeece ence 
Comtract construction... 
Manufacturing...ccccorce 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
MPROR css sweewessecece ces 
FAmanc€.c.cccrccccccsccee 
Geeviee 2f cecccccscccess 
Government...cccccocccece 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
MUM. 3 6'c\s)d o:elcas voewe ees 
Miningeccccccccccccccccs 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. .ccccccces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
DUROO s oele 66o56:060 0666005 
Fimance..cccccccscsccccce 
BOTVIGOs 66 6:06.0.050600ee00 
Govermment..ccsccccccscce 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

MM 6a wiecebeew eee seers 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. .c.ccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
WROD 6's: s00i0'eo'00eeeweeees 
FPAIMANCE. cocccceccecceces 
Service 2/..ccccccceccce 
Government..cccccccccrser 


Fall River 
GML « s0464. 606 66 bce bees 
Manufacturing....scccore 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Cs 6 cole be0sescseeenes 
Government..ccccccscceces 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


New Bedford 
EDEN 66 066606666 e6000806 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..c.cc.sscce 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
MMs 6 65 60.66% 6 bo ebb Ke 
Government...crccccccece 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


= Number of employees Number of employees 
Area and industry “1956 See 1955 Area and industry 19 1955 


division roe —_ roa division Oct. | Sept. Oct. 
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MASSACHUSETTS -Cont inued Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Springfield-Holyoke 503.5 
Contract construction...| 32.4 
Manufacturing 146.4 
Trans. and pub. util....] 50.6 
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31.0 
58.9 
59.4 
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Detroit 
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Manufacturing 
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Manufacturing......... es 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
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Government 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 
Area and industry 19 Sh. 1955 Area and industry 


division Oct. Sept. Oct. division 

















Perth Amboy 7/-Continued| 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 
Area and industry "1956 1955 


division 





Number of e 
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Area and industry 
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NEW YORK-Continued 
Elmira 


Other nonmanufacturing. 


Nassau and Suffolk 





Counties 7/ 
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Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util... 


Finance 
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New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey 
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Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util... 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Utica-Rome 


Contract construction. 


Manufacturing 


Trans. and pub. util.. 


Westchester County v/ 
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Trans. and pub. util.. 
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Trans. and pub. util.. 
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Winston-Salem 
Manufacturing 
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Cincinnati 
Manufacturing 


Cleveland 
Manufacturing. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





19 


1955 





Oct 


Bept. 


Oct. 


Area and industry 
division 








OHIO-Continued 
Columbus 
Manufacturing 


Dayton 
Manufacturing 


Toledo 
Manufacturing 


Youngstown 
Manufacturing 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 3/ 


Contract construction. 


Manufacturing 


Trans. and pub. util.. 


Contract construction. 


Manufacturing 


Trans. and pub. util.. 


OREGON 
Portland 3/ 


Contract construction. 


Manufacturing 


Trans. and pub. util.. 


Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton 
Manufacturing 


Erie 
Manufacturing 


Harrisburg 


Contract construction. 


Manufacturing 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Harrisburg-Continued 
Trans. and pub. util. 


Manufacturing 


Philadelphia 
Manufacturing 


Pittsburgh 


Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util. 


Manufacturing 


Scranton 
Manufacturing 


Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 
Manufacturing 





York 
Manufacturing 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 


Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util. 
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Government 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util. 


Greenville 
Manufacturing 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 

a Number of employees 
Area and industry 1956 1955 
division Oct. Sept. Oct. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls 
To eeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeee 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..ccccccces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
PradO. cccccccecsoeceeces 
PAnanC@cccccccccccccecee 
Service 2/ccccccccccece 
Government. ccccccccccece 





Area and industry eee of e 


division Bept. 


Salt Lake City-Continued 
Contract construction... 9.6 
Manufacturing...ccccccee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 13.2 
Gb éaeseceedoewcsuee 
PEMAMOS sc ccccccececcecese 
Service cccccccccccecccecs 
Govermment.ccccccccccess 
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VERMONT 
Burlington 
WEE J 66 ceeseeseeuneeees 
Manufacturing. .cccoccccses 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
WOE c 6s ccncecccsoeosces 
Garvic@cccocccccoceccece 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


Springfield 
TPOCRLecccccccececescoces 


Manufacturing. .cccccccses 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
WRG s+ 660s eenescsecesses 
Serviceeccccccccccececcos 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


Chattanooga 

Total ccocccccccoccocesos 
Mining .ccccccscccccsccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..ccccccces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
WOOD ccceweedeedevodeee 
FINGER sc ccecccesececeoce 
Services eceeewceceoes 
Government. ccoccccecccce 
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Knoxville 

Mil aecdwstadcedeeacucuwe 
Mining. cccccccccccccccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. .ccccccscee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
WME Giccccceddeecececoue 
DAMNED ciddeceecescucds 
PEEVIOGs cs vececeetusceeees 
Government. .ccscccocecece 
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VIRGINIA 
Worfolk-Portsmouth 
Wl eécecoeeeseeceseeess 
Mining. ccccccccscccccces 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...ccccesse 
ios Trans. and pub. util.... 
Memp, s PrAEScccocceccoeeeeseoce 
Mii caccedewacneeceseee FIBANOS ce cccceecocsocesce 
Mining. .ccccccccccccccce BOrvice.cccccccecccceces 
Contract construction... Govermment.ccccccccccces 
Manufacturing...cccccscecs 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
MOOD sé devecudsicdwcesawe 
PIREEEO. vcaccceseuecdecsos 
MDC OGsivccccccasecasceac 
Government. .cccccceserces 
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Richmond 

Welececoccececeeececes 
Mining.ccccccccccccccecs 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. cscoccccce 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Ws wc cccdesecseccocese 


i om 
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a aad 
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Nashville 


MORE s o cabs ccddsesacccees 
Minti. occ ccccccccsoccoe 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ..csseeses 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
WOR: c's 6. c.ccecesccacoeoe 
WINANG@vie:ccisie Keieieoeceses 
MOTWIOR cc cctccccseccoace 
Government..ccccccccccecs 


UTAR 
Salt Lake City 
OUI s' g's clateis cle'eediceiesiea 


MENS sie cccccccecccwes 





See footnotes at end of table. 














FAMONORs 06 ccc cecseseecees 
GOPvVAeSccccccecccoeseeee 
Govermment.cccccccccscee 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle 3/ 
WrGliLececceseotcocoescoocde 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ccccccsece 
Trans. and pub. wtilscee 
Wi vedcacedduedeeseee 
PinanC@ceccccccccccccccce 
Service 2/ ccccccccccces 
Government. .ccccccecccccce 














Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 








Area and industry 
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Number of employees 
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Area and industry 
division 
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WASHINGTON-Continued 
Spokane 3/ 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing ...cccccecs 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Ges 00606 0d0800s 060085 
PAINANCE ce cccccceccccecccs 
Service 2 [accccccceccees 
Govermment.ccccccesececs 


Tacoma 3/ 
SUR. 6 006000000000 00 ee 0 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. .ccccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TED. 0065006000000 es0es 
PAmMAncCEcccccccccccccccce 
Service B/cecceccccccece 
Govermment.ccccccccseces 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Fotalececccecccceccccece 
Mining. cccccccccccceccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..ccccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Trade -coccccccccccccccce 
Financ@.ccccccccccececes 
Bervicecccccccccccccecs 
Government. ccccccccccece 
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TotOlecceccceesccecccocecs 


Mining. cccccccccccesoces 
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Steubenville-Continued 
e pub. util.... 


PradScccccccccccceccccces 
FPUnance.ccccccccccccccce 
Serviceeccesccccccsccece 
Govermment.ccccccccccces 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
PUM 6 66 0606:066.060600606 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing ..ccccccces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Pradeccccccccccccoccccce 
Financ ccccccccccscccecses 
Service 2/ 
Govermment.cccccsceccccecs 
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Mining. ccccoccccccccccces 
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Trade .ccccccccccccccccecs 
PAnanc@ccccccccccccccese 
Berviceeccccccccseccccces 
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Not available. 
Includes mining. 


Revised series; not comparable with previously published data. 


Includes government. 


Includes mining and government. 


Includes mining and finance. 
Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 





Labor Turnover 
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Labor Turnover’ 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 








(Per 100 employees) 











































































Total __ Separation rate 7 

accession Total Quit Discharge Layoff |isc., incl, 

Industry rate military 

Oct. |Sept./Oct. |Sept.|Oct. | Sept. |Oct. |Sept./Oct. /Sept.|Oct. | Sept. 
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NER E mrOANCUS:. 6.12.6... ow 10s « \cicsen\o' ste inie 3.2 | hee | 3.0] 3.9 9] 2.0 os -3 | 1.6] 1.4 -2 <2 " 
Grainomid 1 productsic..< cicici0 0.0/0 scree ers 2:61 «323 | 335: | Sse] ace |} 2c% «3 et ARG} Bee sli) "2 bes 
Ri MER s o0nd' dasneenesuwxunne ae} OS 1 301 6121 331 A Oa OE RT OT ? 
Beverages: STO 
AE Thc dvseeeiiinadecdaneses (1/) | 1.9 |(2/) | 7-8 }(2/) | 2-4 |(2/) 1] (2/) | 5.0 |(2/)| 2 Fg, 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES.................0.. 2.7 | 28) 2.1) e915] 29}] 4] 3] 2] 61.3) 19s 
Cn EE ee pe are ee 2.9] 2.0] 1.2] 1.9 °7 | 1.5 4 2 |(2/) -11(2/)] 2 : 
DE xd dicdv ss caine nn vee 3.0] 3.8] 3.1] 4.2] 2.6] 2.6] oh 1° 21.12) 3 " 
TOBACCO ANG. SHULL. s.0:s 0100 0:5:<-s/sicic's S\s'ele\euele 2] 1.9 |] 1.3] 1.9 6] 1.1 od 2 5 (2/) «2 6 PRII 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS................004 3.4] 3.5 | 3.4] oe] 2.0] 2.6] .3] .3] 2.0] 2.4] 2] 28% 
Yarn and thread mi149.)... 02.100 sisiees oes 3.6 | 3.71 3.3] 43] 22] 2.4% «3 2 ot | eT 2 “a net 
Broad-woven fabric mills........sseeeee 3.7 | 34 14.60) AT T&A) 34 03 -3 | 1.4] 1.6 ol | one G. 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber.......-. 3.7| 3.5 | 3.8] 4.4] 2.0] 2.6 a oS 1 181] 3.3 Ali a . 
Mookem end weeuted. sos cvccccucscccnece 3.3 | 3.1] 5.5] 6.6] 2.2] 2.7 2 2/1 3.0] 3.4 at 2 5 
We CNR GROIN. gids dkcnccstinreakewwed 3.1] 3.6] 3.2] 3.8] 2.0] 2.8 &® 3 9 x At al i 
Pnli—fashtioned Hosiery... <io<00.0-0s:08 08 2.9] 3.1] 2.6] 2.8] 2.0] 2.3 Be -2 3 3 ox ol 
BeBMLSSS HOS VERY: 3c :s:5j6.0:0:010:0:0: 4/014 091616 00-8 3.3] 3.1] 2.9] 3.3] 2.0} 2.2 BoE 3 8 8 (2/) (2/) P; 

Kart? umUSE WORE +. <i/o.cas secu clase@ emcees 1.71 2.8 | 2.4) 3641 1671 2.7 2 2 AS 4 eI ok 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.......... 2.8} 2.5] 1.9] 5.2] 1.1] 2.1 2 .2 <3 (257 3 2 Ro: 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. 3/ (1/) 3.7 (1/) 3.3 (1 )} 2.0 (1/) 4 (1/) 6 (1/) 2 je 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE Ks 
Py +0:00d+40406000Reenseneretaess 3.5] 4.1] 4.0] 4.2] 2.7] 3.1 3 1 i2 7 ii a No 
Men's and boys' suits and coats........ 2.51 $8615.41 3.8) 2341 22 al 2] 3.6 at a | ee Ot} 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work t 

GROG ics bois Kcic sme eos sles cuie'esroeys 3.2] 4.3] 3.2) 4.2] 2.7] 3.3 3 2 2 -5 | (2/) 1 
FA 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ms 
RE ee remn re (1/) | 4.8} (1/)| 6.8 (1/)| 4.5 (1/) oh} (1/) | 1.6 | (1/) 3 EQ 
Logging camps and contractors.......... (1/) | 9.5 |(2/) | 10.3 | (1/) | 8.3 | (2/) -21(1/)] 1.2 {(1/)| 3 Cut 
Sawmills and planing mills..........e0. (1/) 4.0 | (1/) | 6.4 (1/) | 4.0 (1/) -5 | (1/) | 1-6 (1/) 2 Ci 
Millwork. plywood, and prefabricated a Hi 
structural wood productsS.....ssceceeee (1/) 2.9 (1/) 5.8 (1/) 3.2 (1/) 3 (1/) 2.2 (1/) 2 He 
Hes 
FURNITURE AND FIKTURES .....0:6.56:0:50:cs0eesies 3.8] 4.g | 4.1] 4.8] 2.2] 3.1 5 61 1.2 8 a2 2 p! 
Household PUPNIGUPE. 6.00000 sss cveesces 3.9] 4.9] 3.9] 4.5] 2.6] 3.1 6 6 8 PT om 2 8; 
Other furniture and fixtures........... 3.5] 4.9] 4.5] 5.3] 1.8] 3.5 4 6] 2.1] 1.0 2] 3 0: 
C 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS............... 2.6] 3,2] 2.6] 4.3] 1.6] 3.3 & a 6 5 .2| 2 , 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills...... 1.5| 1.8] 1.5] 3.6 9] 2.8 2 ok -2 4 2 2 Pat 
Paperboard containers and boxes........ 4.2] 5.0] 3.6] 5.2] 2.6] 3.9 4 5 i ot ol 2 Met 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS........... 1:7) 201 128] 98] 28) 22a] 2a] al So] Tt] 2] tie 

Industrial inorganic chemicals......... 1.5] 1.6] 1.5] 2.9] 1.0] 2.2 od ol ok 4 3 3 

Industrial organic chemicals.........e. 153'| 122 | 2.81 235 6! 1.7 ou a 6 6 2 2 

Bpnthetie LUDere ss :c-015.0005s ie e slo seines 1.3 oO | 2.3) 225 oh on (2/) (2/) .8/ 1.6 ol J 

DruGs and MedtCines......666.c0s-00/00 sas 81 281 2.31 $8 8] 2.1 ol ok 4 -T el i 

Paints, pigments, and fillers.......... 181 281 2.31) S41 19} 3.0 al rp 2 4 ais 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 


Labor Turnover 














See footnotes at end of table. 






































——— Total Separation rate 
renee — ia Total Quit Discharge Layoff ure” 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. e Oct. Sept. Oct. ° Oct ° Se e 
1956 |1956 |1956 [196 |1956 [1956 |1956 |1956 [1956 |1986"| 1956 |1986 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL........... 0.8 |1.2 {1.1 | 2.4 | 0.6 |1.7 | 0.1 [0.1 [0.2 [0.4% | 0.3 [0.2 
Petroleum refining... .cececceccececceces ° °T oT 2.0 3 1.5 (2/) (2/) ol 3 3 02 
I icc cnc euunckiiasaiiinem a3 tae 12.8 ae [a8 137 1 21 oe eI Se I eI 
Tires and inner tubeS.....cccccccccccces 1.5 2.0 1.9 2.0 3 1.2 el ol 1.3 05 el 23 
Rubber footwear. ..ccccccccecceseescccece 3.1 3.0 2.8 3.8 1.6 2.9 o4 2 5 : 3 3 
(them rubber products. co ccelrccaccwroces 4.5 (4.8 |3.7 |3.1 [1.8 | 2.0 o4 e3 (|1.2 05 3 a 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS............. h.O [3.7 | 41 | 49 | 2.3 [3.1 | .2 | -2 [lee [14 | 2 | 22 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.. ho [3.2 | 2.7 |4.0 |1.1 [1.4 eL e2 |1-2 | 21 2 e2 
Footwear (except SUBUEE) + co 60 see ecncewos 3-9 3.8 4.3 5.1 2.5 3.4 2 22 14 1-3 2 2 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS.......... 2.9 |3.2 |3.0 |3.9 |14 | 2.2 22 2 123 1268 2 3 
Glass and glass products verre ene ee 3.8 kh, 2.9 4.5 1.2 2.0 el ea 1.4 2.0 2 3 
Cement, hydraulic... .ceeeeeeesceccvccecs 9 1.8 1.7 33 on 2.5 2 3 Py f 3 el e3 
Structural clay productS......s.eeeeeeee 1.9 |2.8 {4.3 |3-9 |1-7 [24% | .2 | 2 (21 [1.0 | .2 | 23 
Pottery and related products............ hol | 3.1 [4.5 (3.8 [1.8 | 2.3 ° e3 |2.0 |1.0 3 22 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES................. 2.6 |2.6 |22 |301 |1.0 |2.0 | .2 | 2 | .7 | -7 | @ | 23 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
eer rrr ee Te he ee 1.7 1.6 1.7 2.7 8 21 el el 6 3 2 3 
Iron and steel foundries. ..sscccccscccse 306 [4.0 |3.0 [3.8 [1.6 | 2.1 4 oh 6 |1.1 o2 2 
Graysiron foundFiesS....csccicvcsacaseceve 3.1 4.0 2.9 3-3 1.6 1.9 o4 o4 8 9 2 el 
Mallieable-iron foundriess ..<ccscececous koh 15.2 (2.5 | 4. 1.3 |1.9 3 3 eT | 2.0 2 2 
Beeel LOUNGPLES ccc ce ccs cccccnceweenanes 3.8 3-5 3.2 4,1 1.7 2.4 4 05 9 9 2 e3 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals: 
Primary smelting and refining of copper, 
lead: “and? Bina a orcaicre oe we oe eee ecstaela eee 24 13.0 (2.4 |4.2 [1.7 |3.0 3 3 el eT 3 22 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
COPPET ee eee reer eer eerersseeseseseseces 1.5 1.0 3.2 2.0 6 1.0 ol | 2.3 oT 22 3 
Nonferrous POOR ORs 6 <-3.0- 44 eeu ees ceases 6.5 6.7 h.2 309 2.3 2.5 6 4 8 9 4 3 
Other primary metal industries: 
Fron and ‘steel for Ging. cece c.0se a sieleiaes 5.4 15.1 (2.6 (3.0 {1.1 [1.9 oh 03 9 6 22 22 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
= sitios saya Oy en ee 4.30 [5.7 [307 [47 [1.7 |2.6 | 3 | o& |105 11.5 | .2 | 03 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... 4.6 [4.5 [2.9 |3.6 |1.9 |2.2 3 23 e ° el 22 
Cublery and @d¢e tools. occ ae. 6-sicccwieldos 2.4 14.0 |1.7 |3.0 |1.0 |2.0 Pe | 2 3 6 el el 
Hand UOOLGs os wal eleawrneeeeewonceawe@oddaae 3.1 3.0 3.0 3-3 2.0 1.9 e3 3 05 9 ef e2 
Os Sancancndacseseyaaeenensensad 6.5 |5% [302 [3-9 | 21 [24% | «3 | o& | eT | o & id 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies Tree Te ee eT 3.1 3.4 kh 3-7 Ze 2.1 of 4 2.1 1.0 2 e2 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies... 2.4 (2.4 15.5 |3.9 |1. 1.6 5 e3 «6|3elL [1-7 2 3 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 
Cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
RMSE OE OR oso eo erarcrce c/a oa STO we 363 3-9 4.0 3.6 1.7 2.4 4 oh 1.7 eo? 2 2 
Fabricated structural metal products.... |3el1 |4&.7 |3.8 |%.6 [1.6 [2.8 3 os Ee 8 el 22 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... |7e7 |95 ° 5.5 |21 |24 o& eh (1.6 /|2.3 22 4 








Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





——e, 


Total Separation rate 


accession Misc., incl, 
tadustry ati Total Quit Discharge Layoff ea 


Oct. |Sept.|Oct. |Sept./Oct. |Sept.|Oct. |Sept./Oct. |Sept.|Oct. [Sent. 
1956 11956 |1956 1956 [1956 11956 11956 |1956 |1956 hae 


0.3 1.3 | 0.2 
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MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 
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Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices.... 
Service-industry and household machines.. 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscel- 
laneous products 
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TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Railroad nen 
Locomotives and parts. 3/, oie. 8 ela peas se ee. ere 
Railroad and street cars 
Other transportation equipment 
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INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
Photographic apparatus 

WATCHES ONG CLOCKS. occ ccccwrecsccccssease® 
Professional and scientific instruments.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





Total aration rate 
accession 





: Total Discharge Layoff a 
Industry ESte military 


Oct. |Sept.|Oct. |Sept. Oct. |Sept. Oct. |Sept. |Oct. (Sept. 
1956 11956 |1956 |1956 1956 {1956 [1956 |1956 |1956 [1956 








HONMANUFACTUR ING: 


WETAL MINING 6.2 = - » - ° s : 0.1 | 0.6 
Iron mining 1.1 ° : . ° ° -0 |(2/) 02 
Copper mining (1/) ° . 1 ‘ ° a (1/) 
Lead and zinc mining 2.2 2 P 1.4 é 4 , 2 «a 
ANTHRACITE MINING 36 ‘ . ‘ : = 2 P Br. 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING 2.3 g A - : -2 


COMMUNICATION: 
NGLQNNONE sas <p (0:0 orc wie sol s/alawaig was wap wreleerd (1/) 


telegraph. .O/ (i/) 









































1/ Not available. 
i less than 0.05. 


ts 8, other floor coverings - August 1956 data are: 3.4, 4.7, 1.8, 0.5, 2.1,and 0.2, respectively. 
i/ tatroat egegnent ~ Jay TOS date aes 2.4, 8.7, 0.5, Ol, 74, and 0.6; August 1956 data are: 5.2, 9.6, 
0.7, O04, Te9y «[, respectively. 
5/ locomotives and - July 1956 data are: 1.4, 6.4, 0.3, 0.1, 4.8, and 1.2; August 1956 data are: 3.7, 
83, 0%; less than 0.05, 6.5, and 1.4, respectively. 


6/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 








Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly _ 
earnings earnings 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. - | Oct. - | Sept. | Oct. £ 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 


Industry 








MINING: 


METAL MINING $97.63 | $100.54 | $97.58) 41.9 6 | 42.8 ‘ $2.36 | $2.28 
Iron mining 97.42 103.42] 101.94] 39.6 e h2.3 ° 2.51 2.41 
Copper mining 100.85 103.84 98.10] 43.1 A 43.6 r 2.36 2.25 
Lead and zinc mining 89.89 89.40 87.78 | 42.2 “ 42.2 ~ 2.17 2.08 


ANTHRACITE 94.34 87.88} 93.53] 35.2 8 | 35.7 : 2.60 | 2.62 
BI TUMINOUS-COAL 110.38 106.12 99.86 | 37.8 . 37.4 ° 2.80 
CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION: 

Petroleum and natural-gas production 


(except contract services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing and heating 

Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 

Other special-trade contractors 
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MANUFACTURING 


DURABLE GOODS 
NONDURABLE GOODS 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
Meat products 
Meat packing, wholesale 
Sausages and casings 
Dairy products 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Ice cream and ices 
Canning and preserving 
Sea food, canned and cured 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups.. 
Grain-mill products 
Flour and other grain-mill products... 
Prepared feeds 
Bakery products 
Bread and other bakery products 
Biscuits, crackers, and pretzels 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 








Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. | Sept./| Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 





Industry 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS - Continued 
$78.57 | $84.00 | $76.08 | 42.7 | 42.0 | 42.5 | $1.84 | $2.00 
Cane-sugar refining 93.73 92.22 99.42 | 43.8 | 43.5 | 47.8 2.14 2.12 
Beet sugar 71.90 77.60 63.43 | 42.8 | 40.0 | 39.4 1.68 1.94 
Confectionery and related products 63.49 64.12 60.53 | 40.7 | 41.1 | 40.9 1.56 -56 
Confectionery 61.41 62.73 58.90 | 4o.4 | 41.0 | 40.9 1.52 -53 
Beverages 85.36 85.39 82.00 | 39.7 | 39.9 | 40.0 2.15 14 
Bottled soft drinks 63.74 65.35 62.95 | 40.6 | 41.1 | 41.3 1.57 -59 
Malt liquors 101.01 102.31 96.72 | 38.7 39.5 39.0 2.61 -59 
Distilled, rectified, and blended 

liquors 86.62 80.05 81.18 s 38.3 | 39.6 2.16 09 
Miscellaneous food products Th.57 Th .75 70.90 . 41.3 42.2 81 
Corn sirup, sugar, oil, and starch . 89.62 87.33 i 41.3 42.6 Pay 
Manufactured ice 2 69.76 67.50 a 43.6 | 45.3 -60 


a 


Oe ee 
VENER REDE 


ee a) 
ror 


-37 
-76 
-28 
-55 
14 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES ° 56.03 51.09 i 40.9 | 41.2 
Cigarettes ‘ 71.98 67.56 . 40.9 | 40.7 
Cigars ° 48.77 45.84 < 38.1 | 38.2 
Tobacco and snuff 5 58.28 55.86 A 37.6 38.0 
Tobacco stemming and redrying . 49.70 43.17 d 43.6 | 44.5 


PRR Re 
RRR PR 


45 
-61 
34 
34 
-37 
38 
-36 
-50 
-33 
-5T 
-48 
42 
-53 
53 
+53 
-29 
-33 
+29 
48 
- 33 
“57 


-56 
82 
Bh 
64 
-69 


81 
7h 
Th 
-32 


-02 


TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS . 56.99 | 57.53 -O | 39.3 | 40.8 
Scouring and combing plants ° 66.33 62.2 ° 41.2 39-9 
Yarn and thread mills . 51.72 51.22 . . 39.4 
Sl.f2 51.35 a z 39.5 
53-70 53-20 
54.51 56.44 . 
Cotton, silk, ° 53-45 55.49 ‘ 41.1 
= 57.75 58.03 . = 40.3 
54.93 e 
Woolen and worsted + 63.95 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares ° 57.06 
Knitting mills . . 53.19 . : 39.4 
Full-fashioned hosiery . . 58.26 
57-13 
58.95 
45.93 
49.08 
45.31 
56.06 
Knit underwear . . 49.88 
Dyeing and finishing textiles . 67.67 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except 
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67.67 
carpets, rugs, other floor coverings . - 76.72 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn : . 73.7% 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 54.48 
Miscellaneous textile goods 67.88 
Felt goods (except woven felts and 

TT.11 


Lace goods _ 64.62 
Paddings and upholstery filling Th .02 
Processed waste and recovered fibers... 52.03 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and 
other coated fabrics 89.70 
Cordage and twine 54.85 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
Industry earnings hours earnings 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. | Sept.| Oct. Oct. | Sept. i 
1956 | 1956 1955__| 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 








APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS $54.02 
Men's and boys' suits and coats 64.98 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 

clothing 46.61 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 48.26 
Separate trouSers.....cccccccccccccccece 46.3 
Work. SHIPS ovo s o\6is-a1e hie. oes © oie ere ewe winrete eee 41.17 


Women's outerwear 55.84 


$50.59 | 36.5 ' 36.0 | 37.2 |$1.48 $1.47 
60.56 | 36.3 | 36.5 | 36.7 | 1.79 1.78 


43.66 | 36.7 | 36.6 | 38.3 1.26 
4h.51 | 37.7 | 37.4 | 38.7 1.28 
43.38 | 36.2 | 35.5 | 37.4 
39.00 | 35.8 | 35.9 | 39.8 
53.00 | 34.9 | 33.9 | 35.1 
54.25 | 34.8 | 33.8 | 35.0 
41.78 | 35.6 | 34.3 | 37.3 
62.21 | 33.7 | 32.6 | 31.9 
47.50 | 37.3 | 36.8 | 38.0 
45.43 | 37.8 | 37.2 | 38.5 
50.46 | 36.6 | 36.2 
61.60 | 39.1 | 38.5 
45.51 | 36.9 | 35.8 
47.2h | 37.8 | 37.4 
55.48 | 38.5 


49.17 | 38.6 
56.14 
53.41 
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Women'S dGreSS€S...ccccecccccccccccsececs 
Household apparel 
Women's suits, coats, and skirts 
Women's, children's under garments 
Underwear and nightwear, except corsets. 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Children's outerwear 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 
Other fabricated textile products 
Curtains, draperies, and other house- 
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furnishings 
Textile bags 
Canvas products 
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LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE) . = 71.10 
Logging camps and contractors Ba 78.36 
Sawmills and planing mills 71.80 


Sawmills and planing mills, general . 72.21 
48.18 


90.06 
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Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 


74.23 
74.16 
77-76 
5.63 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 57 . 55.15 
Miscellaneous wood products . 
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FURNITURE AND FIXTURES : 69.96 
Household furniture 67 .47 
Wood household furniture, except 
upholstered 60.76 
Wood household furniture, upholstered... 7% .03 
Mattresses and bedsprings Th h6 
Office, public-building, and professional 
furniture ° TT.Al 
Wood of five: furnitures <cssss:c1/s's's win eoas . 67.20 
Metal office furniture ° 85.67 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, 
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Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous furni- 
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ture and fixtures 








Hours and Earnings 


Table C-: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 













































—— Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
riy earnings hours earnings 
ae | Industry Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. |Sept. | Oct. | Oct. Sept. | Oct. 
195 : 1956 1956 1955 1956 |1956 1955 | 1956 1956 1955 
| PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS................. $85.14 | $84.71 | $81.35 | 43.0 | 43.0 | 43.5 | $1.98 | $1.97] $1.87 
$1.36 ' Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills........ 93.49 93.05 88.31 | ba.1 | bh.2 | 4h.6 2.12 y oe 1.98 
1.6 Paperboard containers and boxes.......... 78.86 78.86 77.87 | he.4 | howe | 43.5 1.86 1.86 1.79 
| PepeeReeee WOM... 6c ce sccccseesencnedens 78.63 78.63 77.61 | 42.5 | 42.5 | 43.6 1.85 1.85 1.78 
1.24 Fiber cans, tubes, and drums............- 81.56 79.38 80.29 | 41.4 | 40.5 | 41.6 1.97 1.96 1.93 
1.35 Other paper and allied products......+... 73.98 73.93 70.21 | 41.1 | 41.3 | 41.3 1.80 1.79 1.70 
1.16 
8 PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
1.51 IIE: ahd ccbdee snes scewaws eusecueead 96.04 95.94 92.67 | 39.2 | 39.0 | 39.1 2.45 2.46 2.37 
1.55 IN 600 nk8stenevaneearkseearenaes 102.20 | 100.24 98.82 | 36.5 | 35.8 | 36.6 2.80 2.80 2.70 
1.22 NEE Tet 5 CRC CE COTE COPE C CTT OEE 103.22 | 102.41 99.22 | 40.8 | 40.8 | 41.0 2.53 2.51 2.42 
1.9 BONS cis: ccaloialers wie otal e iale cid oa ere aw wiaiianaeiem aata 85.28 85.06 81.20 | 41.0 | 40.7] 4O.4 2.08 2.09 2.01 
1.3 Commercial SPiMbiNhs «oc ciinisececacssacns 95.65 95.82 91.03 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.1 2.35 2.36 2.27 
1.18 Se RNNRI 0.05.04 4a ch vanxdensaeannanes 96.80 | 98.49 | 93.84 | 40.5 | 40.7] 40.8 | 2.39] 2.42] 2.30 
1.36 EET UCL TCL DRPOR EERE POCUCECCCCOCCEL 63.11 60.10 56.74 | 39.2 | 37.8 | 38.6 1.61 1.59 1.47 
1.60 — Bookbinding and related industries....... 73-45 72.71 70.40 | 39.7 | 39.3 | 40.0 1.85 1.85 1.76 
1.24 Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
1.24 CSAC. CURE LL ECL TERE LECCE 107.86 | 110.9% | 110.09 | 38.8 | 39.2] 39.6 2.78 2.83 2.78 
1.38 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS............. 87.34 | 88.18 | 83.42 | 41.2 | 41.b | 41.5 | 2.12] 2.13] 2.01 
Lize Industrial inorganic chemicals........+.. 96.52 97.88 90.54 | 4O.9 | 41.3 | 40.6 2.36 2.37 2.23 
1,40 Alkalies and chlorine. +. <ccrecc«nceexses 95.06 95.94 89.95 | 40.8 | 41.0 | 40.7 2.33 2.34 2.21 
1.38 Industrial organic chemicals............- 93.02 94.12 88.13 | 40.8 | 41.1 | 40.8 2.28 2.29 2.16 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber....... 95.99 95.91 90.7% | 42.1 | 41.7 | 42.6 2.28 2.30 2.13 
ME hOCIe PUNO «ccc cvrecsowewecavenes 106.85 | 104.90 | 98.83 | 41.9 | 41.3 | 41.7] 2.55 | 2.54 | 2.37 
1.73 Synthetic Livers. os ss ccencetacddnuesseee 78.20 79.19 74.84 | 39.9 | 40.2 | 39.6 1.96 1.97 1.89 
2.03 No oicin thn tse esberseseiviens 87.85 89.57 83.42 | 40.3 | 40.9 | 40.3 2.18 2.19 2.07 
1.3 Drugs arid) Mmedlemness....ccccuesscele eee nes 79.38 79.17 76.67 | 40.5 | 40.6 | 41.0 1.96 1.95 1.87 
1.74 Soap, cleaning and polishing 
1.09 PLGDSREUIONS sonic da cb deeilees caw aeewen sus 90.86 91.10 87.57 | 41.3 | 41.6 | 41.5 2.20 2.19 2.11 
2,28 ee ee ee 99.29 99.12 95.58 | 41.2 | 41.3 | 41.2 2.41 2.40 2.32 
Paints, pigments, and fillers............ 88.19 | 87.78 | 85.22 | 41.6 | 41.6 | 42.4 | 2.12 2.11 2.01 
1.78 Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
1 RS ETC EL Oe enero 85.90 | S5.hp | 83.36 | 41.7 | 41.5 | 42.1 | 2.06 | 2.06 | 1.98 
1.80 Gum and wood chemicals... ..ccccccccccecees 76.72 77.15 70.05 43.1 43.1 42.2 1.78 1.79 1.66 
1.31 BGR ll tree rs ot NG ok ecw akacine wane aren 65.77 67.82 64.57 | 40.6 | 41.1 | 42.2 1.62 1.65 1.53 
1.31 Vegetable and animal oils and fats....... 76.28 75.14 71.10 | 46.8 | 46.1 | 47.4 1.63 1.63 1.50 
1.40 Vegetable OEE ccco ck o Uicleslels clu slecieeem eer 70.89 67.89 66.10 | 47.9 | 46.5 | 48.6 1.48 1.46 1.36 
eae eee 85.12 85.81 61.63 | 44.8 | 45.4 | 45.1 1.90 1.89 1.81 
1.6 Miscellaneovs chemicals.......sescscecces 78.99 79.58 76.86 | 40.3 | 40.6 | 41.1 1.96 1.96 1.87 
1.58 Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics..... 66.36 66.13 63.83 | 39.5 | 38.9 | 39.4 1.68 1.70 1.62 
“ Compressed and liquified gases.......... 91.10 92.23 88.80 | 41.6 | 42.5 | 42.9 2.19 2.17 2.07 
1. 
1.75 | PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL............ 105.11 | 108.00 | 99.84 | 40.9 | 41.7 | 41.6 | 2.57] 2.59 2.40 
Ly MOCROLGUM TELINUNEs «c's occ clccwcsevcewelaes 108.81 | 122.7@ | 103.09 | 40.6 | 41.4 | 41.4 2.68 2.70 2.49 
: Coke, other petroleum and coal products... 94.28 96.48 89.46 | 41.9 | 42.5 | 42.2 2.25 2.27 2.12 
ie 3 
1.57 Me WI bs. dxu we weeseawacmmemeremee 90.17 89.51 89.04 | 40.8 | 40.5 | 42.0 2.21 2.21 2.12 
2.03 Tives and faner COWES. .50ds svewcdcenccews 102.91 | 102.51 | 103.74 | 40.2 | 40.2 | 42.0 2.56 2.55 2.47 
BUDDEE> SOOOWEREs cidic'a cia<'o.a wc iewneddeasace Ti.T1 71.71 69.20 | 39.4 | 39.4 | 40.0 1.82 1.82 1.73 
2.03 Other rubber products.....sssecccccsccece 82.78 | 81.18 80.56 | 41.6 | 41.0 | 42.4 1.99 1.98 1.90 
1.0 LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS.............. 55.94 55.72 53.39 | 36.8 | 36.9 | 37.6 1.52 1.51 1.42 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished...| 75.45 75.03 73-57 | 39.5 | 39.7 | 40.2 1.91 1.89 1.83 
Industrial leather belting and packing...| 74.70 73.31 74.38 | 40.6 | 40.5 | 42.5 1.84 1.81 1.75 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..... 53.07 53.07 50.78 | 36.6 | 36.6 | 36.8 1.45 1.45 1.38 
Footwear (except rubber).....seccecceeces 52.12 52.56 khg.hl | 35.7 | 36.0 | 36.6 1.46 1.46 1.35 























Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours ead gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Industry 


Average weekly 


earnings 


Average weekly 


hours 


earnings 





Oct. 
1956 


Sept. 
1956 


Oct. 
1955 


Oct. 
1956 


Sept. 
1956 


Oct. 
1955 


Oct. 
1956 


Sept. 
1956 


Average hourly 


Oct. 





LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS - Continued 


Handbags and small leather goods 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 

PABt> GUS Sis o's. 6:4 516 ss! We sso lores ow tw eters elecel a8" ene 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 
Glass containers... ccccccsecccescccccvece 
Pressed and blown 614SS. ..icsvccscccseese 


Cement, hydraulic. .cccccccsccccsccsssvsee 
Structural clay products 
Brick and hollow tile... ..ccercccecccvecs 
Floor and wall tile 
Sewer pipe 
Clay TETPaACtOriess xc in50 sw ose s 0.0 00s. 6484s 
Pottery and related productsS.......eeeee- 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... 
Concrete products 
Cut-stone and stone productsS........eeee- 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
PPOdUCES. cccccccecsccccsssuresccccccccccs 
Abrasive products 
Asbestos products 
Nonclay refractories 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 


st furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills, except electrometallurgical 
PPOGUCTS.. ccc ccccccscrcccccsscccves see 
Electrometallurgical productsS......eeee.- 
iron and steel Toundries....4s4605+2000886s 
Gray=—iron TOUNEL LES. 6.0 s ccc e cw se we 
Malleable-iron foundries. ....cccccccesecs 
Steel foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and Zinc....-sseeeeeeeces 
Primary refining of aluminum 
Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous: Metals. i056 4.s 006 ees pietptaletatalewess 
Rolling, drawing and alloying of 
Nonferrous: MOCAUS s «0:4: sisi s.0:e 6 03 0666's 460 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
COPD? e605 os0 ese ee 9 deserts ere ale alain al etnlove tous 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 


ferrous Poundries. ss.< cscs sea wes ose es 
ellaneous primary metal industries... 
YOn and steel forgings. s4s:sci cece o's 





Wire Grawing..ccccccvcccsececssceseosscres 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 


$64.31 
53.38 
50.90 


81.97 
112.06 
83.64 
83.44 
8k 25 
70.82 
86.32 
Th bh 
70.47 
73.60 
76.45 
81.14 
72.20 
81.80 
80.08 
72.49 


83.84 
91.14 
87.78 
8h .50 


98.7 
104 49 


104.90 
90.63 

87.53 

8h 


86.09 


93 94 


90.47 
99.38 


87.15 
93.02 
91.13 


Qh .k2 
91.88 
100.02 
109.48 
97.39 
91.80 


$64.32 
51.61 
49.58 


80.97 
111.38 
75.72 
73.34 
79.00 
69.02 
90.53 
74.62 
71.40 
Th .74 
76.41 
79.31 
72.00 
82.98 
81.07 
70.28 


83.85 
85.57 
88.40 
87.02 
100.12 


107 £53 


107.9% 








$65.44 
51.09 
7 .63 


78.77 
116.03 
75.98 
76.38 
75.39 
68.79 
79.68 
72.31 
70.20 
70.31 
72.63 
78.99 
68.29 
79.47 
76.39 
70.03 


84.00 
91.14 


86.63 


96.10 
99.06 





39.7 
38.4 
37.7 


41.4 
41.2 
40.8 
40.7 
40.9 
40.7 
41.3 
40.9 
41.7 
40.0 
41.1 
39.2 
38.0 
hh 7 
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40.9 
39.0 
37.8 


41.9 
42.5 
40.2 
40.2 
hO.1 
42.2 
41.5 
41.8 
43.6 
39.5 
41.5 
39.3 
38. 

49 
45.2 
h2.7 


42.0 
42.0 
43.7 
38.5 


41.6 
40.6 


40.6 
40.8 
42.5 
2.7 
41.0 
42.7 


41.2 


414 
4O.4 


43.2 
43.2 
45.1 
41.2 
42.0 
43.1 


43.0 
43. 
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$1.60 
1.38 
1.34 


1.97 
2.73 
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FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORDNANCE, 


Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 





Industry Oct. Sept. Oct. . |Sept. | Oct. Oct Sept. | Oct. 
1956 | 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956" | 1955 


~ 

NO 

wa 
oO 





41.7 , $2. 
42.9 
41.5 
40.7 
41.1 
41.9 


4O.4 
39.5 


MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT). $89.03 | $87.99 $85.67 
Tin cans and other tinware 93.83 | 94.81 89.04 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 86.74} 85.08 82.74 
Cutlery and edge tools 73.71| 73.26 72.07 
Hand tools 85.08} 84.26 82.39 
Hardware 91.58| 88.83 85.87 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 83.22} 82.h2 81.77 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies.... 83.67| 8h.14 86.72 
Qil burners, nonelectric heating and 
cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
classified 83.03] 82.01 79.90 i 40.8 
Fabricated structural metal products 90.71] 90.07 86.94 - 4.7 


Structural steel and ornamental metal 
89.66} 89.21 87.77 ‘ 41.3 


86.65| 87.5% 83.03 - 41.1 
Boiler-shop products 91.12; 90.07 8h .26 ° 41.7 
Sheet-metal work 93.51] 93.29 90.08 2 ho .6 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving...| 93.94] 91.98 87.14 
Vitreous-enameled products 71.05} 71.81 68.78 
Stamped and pressed metal products 98.72| 96.25 89.89 

Lighting fixtures 80.95| 78.34 82.71 

Fabricated wire products 84.22] 82.59 19.27 

Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.. 87.78| 87.36 87.64 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, 
and pails 89.93} 94.25 92.18 
Steel springs 94.35, 88.44 88.34 
Bolts, nuts, washers, 90.31; 90.31 93.42 
Screw-machine products 86.72| 85.26 86.19 
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Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
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MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 94.73 
Engines and turbines 95.65 
Steam engines, turbines, and water 
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100.25 
Diesel and other internal-combustion 
engines, not elsewhere classified 94.07 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 87.30 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery (except 
tractors ) 

Construction and mining machinery 
Construction and mining machinery, 
except for oil fields 
Qil-field machinery and tools 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 
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Machine-tool accessories 

Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 

Food-products machinery 

Textile machinery 

Paper-industries machinery 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly — 
earnings hours earnings 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. | Sept. Oct. Sept. 

1956 | 1956 1955 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 


Industry 








MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) = Continued 
General industrial machinery $95.22 | $95.67 | $90.74 | 42.7 42.9 
Pumps, air and gas compressors 90.30 91.58 89.04 | 42.0 ko .y 
Conveyors and conveying equipment 101.32 91.56 | 43.3 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans...| 87.99 83.00 | 41.7 
Industrial trucks, tractors, etc 91.91 93.05 | h1.4 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment.| 97.18 96.36 | 43.0 
Mechanical stokers and industrial 
furnaces and ovens 93.2h . 89.68 | 42.0 
Office and store machines and devices....| 92.82 85.48 | 42.0 
Computing machines and cash registers... | 100.86 ° 92.21 | 42.2 
Typewriters 88.13 é 79.93 | 43.2 
Service-industry and household machines..| 85.75 ° 84.65 | 39.7 
Domestic laundry equipment 92.25 89.67 | 41.0 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and 
pressing machines 79.77 81.41 | 40.7 
Sewing machines 88 .88 84.65 | 40.4 

Refrigerators and air-conditioning 
84.20 ; 84.19 | 38.8 


Miscellaneous machinery parts 91.74 88.40 | 41.7 
Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves...| 91.27 86.32 | 41.3 
Ball and roller bearings 92.38 92.66 | 41.8 
Machine shops (job and repair) 91.56 87.55 | 42.0 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 83.64 79.46 | 41.2 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus..| 90.06 é 84.45 | 41.5 
Wiring devices and supplies 78.69 74.03 | 41.2 
Carbon and graphite products 
(electrical) 83.42 80.32 | 40.3 
Electrical indicating, measuring, 
recording instruments 82.01 75.95 | 40.6 

Motors, generators, and motor-—generator 
93.11 88.81 | 41.2 


Power and distribution transformers JT .10 96.08 87.35 | 42.k 
Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial 
controis 93.91 86.09 
Electrical welding apparatus 102.29 96.55 
Electrical appliances 8h .86 81.16 
Insulated wire and cable 87.90 81.03 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 90.06 e 85.49 
Electric lamps Th 2h 72.51 
Communication equipment 78.12 15312 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 76.07 71.40 
Radio tubes 68.82 70.55 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 95.89 96.09 
Miscellaneous electrical products 81.95 78.54 
Storage batteries 94.15 93.05 
Primary batteries (dry and wet) 65.11 61.31 
X-ray and non-radio electronic tubes....| 88.78 82.82 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 





eaeniedd Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. : - | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 


1956 | 1956 1955_| 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1955 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT $99.96 | $97.88 $94.21 | 42.0 ° ° $2.38 | $2.37 
Automobiles 103.32 | 99.47 98.05 | 42.1 ’ 2.46 2.45 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, 
accessories 104.66 | 100.94 99.54 2.48 
Truck and bus bodies 83.63 | 81.80 19.39 
Trailers (truck and automobile) 84.85 | 8.00 86.31 
Aircraft and parts - 97.71 91.30 
Aircraft “ 96.60 90.23 
Aircraft engines and parts i 99.76 91.69 
Aircraft propellers and parts | 98.27 98.34 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 99.72 94.79 
Ship and boat building and repairing : 90.35 8h ok 
Shipbuilding and repairing 93.77 87.08 
Boatbuilding and repairing 73.87 71.33 
Railroad equipment p 97.68 91.54 
Locomotives and parts 2 100.86 94.81 
Railroad and street cars 94.95 89.01 
Other transportation equipment ‘ 79.15 83.85 
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INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 83.64 80.32 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 98.01 8&9 .62 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments s 85.49 81.77 
Optical instruments and lenses i 84.25 19.35 

Surgical, medical, ana dental instru- 
72.50 71.51 


Ophthalmic goods a 64.40 66.36 
Photographic apparatus 93.34 88.60 
Watches and clocks 72.47 73.46 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... ° 70.53 69.38 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware A Th. ho 76.30 
Jewelry and findings Tk 68.39 71.01 
Silverware and plated ware 2 87.72 87.96 
Musical instruments and parts 82.80 79.80 
Toys and sporting goods ° 62.56 62. 
Games, toys, dolls, and ¢hildren's 

vehicles 61.15 
Sporting and athletic goods 65.11 60.21 

Pens, pencils, other office supplies 65.69 64.06 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions . 60.61 
Fabricated plastics products 78.5% | 78.73 
Other manufacturing industries 74.59 
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‘Hours and Earnings 


Table C-rk Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 



































Industry earnings hours earnings 
Oct. ° Oct. Oct. t.| Oct. | Oct. e | Oct. 
Ose | tobe | P5585 | [Sse | Tobe’ | Toss | 1956 196 1955 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
TRANSPORTATION: ) $87 $8 58 . ) - _— Q/) 40 ‘ n.9 
Class I railroads..ccrcccvcvcccevsece 1 210 Le eT e ol ° 
Local railways and bus lines............ 10 85.14 ° Y) 43.0 | 42.4 | $1.97 1.98 1.9 
COMMUNICATION: 

PETEDRODE sq ses wwwie 0516.00 5 eee wia'ai ejecta tee 73-66 7h. 21 7342 | 39.6 | 39.9 | 399 1.86 1.86 1.84 
Switchboard operating employees 2/... 61.18 61.34 ° 38.0 | 38.1 | 37.8 | 1.61 1.61 1.61 
Line construction, installation, and 

maintenance employees 3/......-++e-- 100.22 | 102.08 | 103.92 | 43.2 | bh.o | bh.6 | 2.32 2.32 2.33 

et ap ner rae Pree TT 85.26 | 85.26 | 79.34] 42.0 | 42.0 | h2.2/ 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.8 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

Gas and electric utilities.............. 92.43 | 92.74 | 89.02 | 40.9 | 41.4 | 41.6 | 2.26 | 2.24 | 2.24 
Eleatric light and power utilities..... 94.81 9h. 21 90.06 hi .4 41.5 h1.5 2.29 20.27 217 
ak AARTERERB is sennscxerrns deen eineeee 89.62 | 88.99 | 85.49 | 41.3 | 41.2 | 41.5 | 2.17 | 2.16 | 2.06 
Electric light and gas utilities com- 

WR acs nacck corres Mipnea aoe eeneee 92.00 | 94.16 | 90.49 | 40.0 | 41.3 | 41.7] 2.30. | 2.28 | 217 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
SS ree eee 82,22 | 82.82 | 78.96 | 80.5 | 40.6 | 40.7} 2.03 | 2.08% | 1.94 
RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND DRINKING 

EE rr tee Retr 60.7% | 61.22 ae 38.2 | 38.5 | 38.8; 1.59 | 1.59 | 1.52 

General merchandise storesS.....cesceecees 43.25 43.97 1.76 34.6 34.9 34.8 1.25 1.26 1.20 
Department stores and general mail- 

ee NN. pisces coo ecneecoendes h9.07 | 49.70 | 47.70 | 3563 | 35-5 | 3566 | 1.39 | 1-40 | 1.34 

Food and liquor stores......sseeeeeeeees 63.98 | 64.30 | 62.48/ 37.2 | 37.6 | 36.1/ 1.72 | 1.71 | 1.64 

Automotive and accessories dealers...... 81.22 81.97 79-10 43.9 43.6 43.7 1.85 1.88 1.81 

Apparel and accessories stores.......... 47.82 48.16 46.50 | 34.4 | 34.4 | 34.7) 1.39 1.40 1.34 

Other retail trade: 

Furniture and appliance stores......... 70.22 69.97 68.72 | 41.8 | 41.9 | 41.9] 1.68 1.67 1.64 

Lumber and hardware supply stores...... 7533 74.65 T1e71 ho.8 h2.9 h3.2 1.76 1.74 1.66 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 

Banks and trust companieS.....eeeeeseoes 62.50 61.93 60.25 - = = - = * 

Security dealers and exchanges.......... 92.01 94.07 99.60 - = a = - - 
PHBUPANCE CANTVEDES 3. <:5:0:4:5.0 0/0ivate w e(0re 0 oie 0070 T1-8 78.10 T3095 = = - - = : 

SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

Hotels and lodging places: 

Hotels, year-round S/..e.eeseeeccecees 42.64 42,22 41.50 41.0 41.0 40.6 1.04 1.04 1.04 

Personal services: 

THAUMMOUP TES cis sco 416.90. 060 0010 4101906 ow 86 he.61 h2.61 h1.01 ho.2 ho.2 ho.6 1.06 1.06 1.01 

Cleaning and dyeing plants............. 50.94 50.94 h8.2h | 39.8 | 39.8 | 40.2 | 1.28 1.28 1. 

Motion pictures: 

Motion-picture production and distri- 

BUC EOR sc ccc swe ee Oe cere e ete ees ses eas oes 90.84 92.9 93.98 - - - - ~ = 





1/ Not available. 


2/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service 48 


sistants;: operating room instructors: and pay-station attendants. 


the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings date. 
3/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; instal- 


lation and exchange repair craftsmen: line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. 


During 1955 such employees made up J percent of 


During 1955 such employees 


made up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and 


earnings data. 


4/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 
5/ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 
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Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers 


Adjusted Earnings 


in selected industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 






























































‘iia Manufacturing wae age Laundries pe Manufacturing ier? Mids Laundries 
Current] 1947-49] Current | 1947-49/| Current |1947-49/] month Current} 1947-49) Current| 1947-49] Current] 1947-49 

Annual Monthly 

average: data: 

1939.04 $23.86 | $40.17 | $23.88 | $40.20 | $17.64 | $29.70 

19k0..... 25.20 | 42.07 | 24.71 | 41.25 | 17.93 | 29.93 |1955 

29.58 | 47.03 | 30.86 | 49.06 | 18.69 | 29.71 | Octeo.ee| $78.50 | $68.32 | $99.86 | $86.91 | $41.01 | $35.69 

1942.04 36.65 | 52.58 | 35.02 | 50.24 | 20.34 | 29.18 |Novesees| 79.52 | 69.15 | 96.03 | 83.50 | 41.11 | 35.75 

, ee 43.14 | 58.30 | 41.62 | 56.24 | 23.08 | 31.19 | Dee..eee| 79e71 | 69-49 | 105.73 | 92.18 | 41.31 | 36.02 

1944 eee eal 46.08 61.28 51.27 68.18 25.95 34.51 

1985...06 4.39 | 57.72 | 52.25 | 67.95 | 27.73 | 36.06 |1956 

1946...04 43.82 | 52.54 | 58.03 | 69.58 | 30.20 | 36.21 | Jan....-| 78.55 | 68.54 | 104.22 | 90.94 | 41.51 | 36.22 

eee 49.97 | 52.32 | 66.59 | 69.73 | 32.71 | 34.25 | Febsccee| 7817 -21 | 103.18 | 90.03 | 40.90 | 35.69 

1948... « 54.14 52.67 72.12 70.16 34.23 33.30 Mareccee 78.78 68.68 102.38 89.26 41.70 36.36 

ApYececee 78.99 68.75 105.46 91.78 42.12 36.66 

19k9....., 54-92 | 53.95 | 63.28 | 62.16 | 34.98 | 34.36 | Mayeooee, 79.00 | 68.46 | 106.02 | 91.87 | 42.54 | 36.86 

1950..... 59.33 | 57.71 | 70.35 | 68.43 | 35.47 | 34.50 | Jumesese) 7919 | 68.15 | 107.82 | 92.79 | 42.95 | 36.96 

1951....., 64-71 | 58.30] 77.79 | 70.08 | 37.81 | 34.06 

1952.....4 67-97 | 59.89 | 78.09 | 68.80 | 38.63 | 34.0h | July....| 79.00 | 67.52 | 102.16 | 87.32 | 42.42 | 36.26 

193.....| 71-69 | 62.67 | 85.31 | 74.57 | 39.69 | 34.69 | Augecees| 79-79 | 68.31 | 102.49 | 87.75 | 41.90 | 35.87 

1954....6 71.86 | 62.60 | 80.85 | 70.43 | 80.10 | 34.93 | Septece.| 81.40 69.51 106.12 | 90.62 | 42.61 | 36.39 

1955-0004 7652 | 66.83 | #96.26 | #84.07 | 40.70 | 35-55 | Oate.o..| 82.21 | 69.85 | 110.38 | 93.78 ¥ 36.20 

Corrected. 


Table C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers 
in manufacturing, in current and 1947-49 dollars 



























































Gross average Net spendable Gross average Net spendable 
weekly earnings average weekly earnings Year weekly earnings average weekly earnings 
Year Index Worker with Worker with and Index Worker with Worker with 
Amount] (1947-49] no dependents 3 dependents month | Amount] (1947-49| no dependents 3 dependents 
= 100) |Current|]1947-49 |Current] 1947-49 = 100) |Current |1947-49 |Current | 1947-49 
Annual Monthly 
average: data: 
1939... $23.86] 45.1 | $23.58 | $39.70 | $23.62 | $39.76 
a 25.20) 47.6 | 24.69| 41.22 | 24.95) 41.65 1998 | 
191.....| 29.58) 55.9 | 28.05) &k.59/] 29.28) 46.55 eeeee| $78.50, 148.3 | $64.70 | $56.31 | $72.03 | $62.69 
192,....| 36.65} 69.2 | 31.77 | 45.58 | 36.28) 52.05 |Novescee| 79-52, 150.2 | 65.49) 56.95 | 72.85/| 63.35 
_ ae 43.14] 81.5 36.01 -66 | 41.39 | 55.93 | Dececeee| 79-71 150.5 | 65. 57.23 | 73.00| 63.64 
ee 46,08} 87.0 | 38.29| 50.92 | 4h.06/| 58.59 
1945..0..) 44.39] 83.8 | 36.97 .08 | 42.74 | 55.58 | 1956 
1946... 43.82} 82.8 | 37.72] 45.23 | 43.20] 51.80 |Janeeeee| 78.55 148.3 | 64.7%) 56.49 | 72.07/| 62.89 
197.....| 49.97] beh | 42.76) bA.77 | 48.24 | 50.51 |Feb..oee| 76.17) 147.6 ° 56.23 | 71.77 | 62.63 
1948.....| Sh.1k|} 102.2 | 47.43} 46.14 | 53.17 | 51.72 |Mareceee| 78-79 148.8 | 64.92) 56.60 | 72.25/ 62.99 
APYecces e 149.2 65.08 56.64 72.42 63.03 
1949,....| 54.92] 103.7 | 48.09| 87.24 | 53.83 | 52.88 |Mayeccee| 79 149.2 = 56.40 | 72.43 62.76 
1950...../ 59.33) 112.0 | 51.09] 49.70 | 57.21) 55.65 |Jume....| 79.19 149.6 | 65.28) 56.14 | 72.58/ 62.46 
ae e 64.71 122.2 5h.0h 48.68 61.28 55.21 
1952.....| 67.97) 128.4 | 55.66| 49.08 | 63.62 | 36.05 |July.ces| 79.00 149.2 | 65.09/ 55.63 | 72.43/ 61.92 
1953.....| 71.69] 135.4 a 51.17 258 | 58.20 |Augecees| 7979 150.7 | 65.71 ° T30 62.55 
1954.....| 71.86] 135.7 | 59.55| 51.87 | 66.78 | 58.17 |Sept....| 81.40 153.7 °9T | 57-19 | 74237) 63.51. 
1B5.c0ed wae Uhk.5 | 63.15| 55.15 | 70.45 | 61.53 | Oct.....| 82.21) 155.3 | 67.62] 57.45 | 75.03| 63.75 







































































Adjusted Earnings 
Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, 
and average weekly hours of production workers in manufacturing 
Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods —— 
Wenn Average hourly earnings grerats Average hourly earnings Average Average hourly earnings Average 
and n Excluding overtime weekly ‘ie xc luding | weekly ene Excluding | weekly 
month Gross siisiaiaii Rs ossge aie hours — overtime | hours overtime | hours 
Annual 1947: 
average: = 
. 1949: 
UGH. ...00e $0. 729] $0. 702 54.5 4O.6 $0.808 $0.770 | 42.1 $0.640 $0.625 | 36.9 § 1950 
Re asses .853) .805 62.5 42.9 947 -881 | 45.1 723 .698 | 0,3 191: 
ac ceue .961| .894 69. 4h. 1.059 .976 | 46.6 803 -763 | he, Vt 
eS ee 1.019] .9h7 73.5 45.2 1.117 1.029 | 46.6 861 81h | 43. | U9 
RL singin es 1.023/1/.963| 1/74.8 h3.h | 1,222 = [2/1.0h2 | bbe 904 21/.858 | 42.3 | 1999 
RONG osses ee 1.086} 1.051 81.6 4O.4 1.156 1.122 40.2 1.015 -981 | 40.5 1955: 
| 1.237] 1.198 93.0 4O.4 1.292 1.250 | 40.6 1.171 1.133 | 40.2 
“eee 1.350] 1.310 101.7 4O.1 1.410 1.366 | 40.5 1.278 1.2h1 | 39.6 
MOND saree crs 1.401] 1.367 106.1 39.2 1.469 1.434 39.5 1.325 1.292 | 38.8 1956: 
: ccdous 1.465] 1.415 109.9 40.5 1.537 1.480 | 41.2 1.378 1.337 | 39.7 
OS . ciavave 1.59 | 1.53 118.8 40.7 1.67 1.60 41.6 1.48 1.43 39.5 
cc ene 1.67 | i.61 125.0 40.7 1.77 1.70 41.5 1.54 1.49 39.6 
rE La? 1am 132.8 40.4 1.87 1.80 41.3 1.61 1.56 39.5 
RS 1.81 | 1.76 136.6 39.7 1.92 1.86 40.2 1.66 1.61 39.0 
1955.cccccoe| 1.68 | 1.82 141.3 hO.7 2.01 1.93 41h 1.71 1.66 39.8 
1955: Cct.. | 1.91 | 1.84 142.9 41.1 2.04 1.96 41.7 1.72 1.67 40.3 
Nov.. | 1.93 | 1.85 143.6 41.2 2.05 1.97 41.8 1.74 1.68 kO,3 
Dec.. | 1.93 | 1.85 143.6 41.3 2.06 1.97 k2.0 1.74 1.68 ho.4 
1956: Jan.. | 1.93 | 1.87 145.2 40.7 2.06 1.8 41.2 1.75 1.70 39.9 
Feb.. | 1.93 | 1.86 hhh 40.5 2.05 1.9 41.0 1.75 1.70 39.8 
Mar.. | 1.95 | 1.88 146.0 hob 2.06 1.99 40.9 1.78 1.73 39.6 
Apr.. | 1.96 | 1.90 147.5 40.3 2.08 2.00 41.1 1.79 1.74 39.2 
May,. | 1.97 | 1.90 147.5 4O.1 2.08 2.01 40.8 1.80 1.75 39.1 B lok7: 
June. | 1.97 | 1.91 148.3 4O.2 2.09 2.02 40.8 1.81 1.76 39.2 Bf i948; 
1949: 
July. | 1.97 | 1.90 147.5 4O.1 2.07 2.01 hO.7 1.82 1.77 39.4 af 
Aug.. | 1.98 | 1.91 148.3 40.3 2.10 2.03 40.8 1.61 1.75 39-6 Bf 192; | 
Sept. | 2.00 | 1.93 149.8 4O.7 2.14 2.06 hl.4 1.82 1.76 39.8 Bf lose: 
Oct.. | 2.02 | 1.9% 150.6 40.7 2.15 2.06 41.5 1.83 1.78 39.8 1953; | 
___ 1%: 
1/ 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 1995: 
1955; 
1956: 
_ 
See foc 






















































































Man-Hour Indexes 
Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity y 
(1947-49 = 100) 
ana Manufacturing - Durable goods 
aac Year a Contract Manufac-— Total: Total: Lumber and 
ne and TOTAL 2/ Mining construction] turing Durable Nondurable Ordnance and wood products 
a aunts division division division goods goods accessories (except 
_—— furniture 
1947: Average.. | 103.6 105.1 94.6 104.8 106.1 103.1 101.2 107.0 
1948: Average.. | 103.4 105.4 103.4 103.2 104.1 102.1 107.6 102.7 
1949: Average.. 93.0 89.5 102.0 92.0 89.7 94.7 91.1 90.3 
8 1950: Average.. | 101.5 91.0 109.1 101.1 102.7 99.2 107.4 99.6 
2 1g5l: Average... | 109.5 95.0 124.1 108. 115.7 99.7 290.4 102.7 
3 1 igs2: Average.. | 109.7 90.9 127.5 108.4 116.6 98.6 625.0 96.9 
25 | 1953: Average.. | 113.3 87.5 123.1 113.6 125.2 99.7 798.5 93.0 
3.1 1954: Average.. | 101.9 TT.4 118.9 101.1 107.5 93.5 509.7 84.7 
23 1955: Average..| 108.4 80.3 126.7 107.7 116.2 97.5 413.2 90.5 
0.5 
1955: Oct..... 113.7 81.6 140.8 111.9 120.0 102.3 393.2 94.9 
0.1 NOW ss6%:. 112.6 80.3 128.2 112.5 122.0 101.2 396.4 90.7 
39.6 DiGi cons 112.3 82.9 12k.3 112.6 122.5 100.8 389.3 87.9 
36.8 1956: Jan..... 108.1 82.0 112.0 109.3 119.0 97.6 389.3 83.6 z 
Wiscee 107.4 80.9 113.0 108.4 117.4 97.6 385.8 83.3 ‘ 
39-7 Mar..... 106.6 80.4 11k.0 107.3 116.2 96.7 378.1 80.1 £ 
ony Apr..... 108.2 81.8 128.1 107.1 117.5 94.7 381.0 83.9 ; 
39. May..... 108.5 81.7 140.0 105.8 115.6 9h. 377.3 87.6 F 
39.5 June 110.9 84.7 154.4 106.4 115.6 95.4 374.6 92.4 4 
@ 
“a July.. 106.5 76.1 154.4 101.7 107.3 95.0 368.7 90.7 4 
. oe 112.9 83.7 159.9 108.1 114.6 100,3 355.0 95.0 ’ 
40.3 Sept.. 114.5 85.6 159.8 109.9 116.8 101.7 371.8 91.2 3 
40.3 oe 115.0 84.1 157.6 111.0 119.8 100.4 373.5 88.8 4 
40.4 3 
39.9 Manufacturing - Durable goods - Continued i 
39.8 ‘este Stone, clay, Fabricated Machinery ; Transporta— ' 
39.6 and Furniture and glass Primary metal matak (except Electrical ean “ F 
39.2 month and fixtures products industries products electricsi) machinery equipment } 
39-1 ff l0k7: Average... 103.3 102.8 105.4 106.7 108.3 111.1 102.9 ‘ 
39.2 ff 19h8: Average... 104.6 103.9 106.6 103.8 106.6 102.9 100.9 
1949: Average... 92.1 93.3 88.0 89.4 85.1 86.0 96.3 
39.4 #1950: Average... 111.5 102.9 104.1 106.5 9h. 107.6 106.1 
39.6 ff 1951: Average... 105.9 111.4 115.7 115.8 116.9 123.7 12.5 
39.8 ff 1952: Average... 106.2 104.3 104.6 112.1 118.4 131.2 138.0 
39.8 _ Average.. 108.5 106.6 — aas-h aoe mite ae 4 
: A ee ° ee e ° ° e e 
* 198: Averace... et 108.6 110.0 118.0 106.4 130.8 ihe. j 
195: Oct... 114.7 114.3 114.5 123.6 110.0 142.7 139.3 
Pisces 113.7 112.9 116.0 124.1 112.0 140.3 154.3 
a 113.8 112.4 117.9 123.7 116.4 140.6 154.0 
1956: Jan..... 108.8 108.2 117.8 118.8 116.3 136.3 146.9 
Feb.. 109.5 108.1 115.4 117.4 117.2 134.5 138.7 
Mar..... 108.0 109.6 114.3 116.3 117.3 133.4 136.6 
eee 104.9 111.4 115.2 117.0 118.6 139.8 135.1 
May... 102.6 112.8 112.8 114.1 116.5 138.5 128.1 
June.... 103.4 113.5 112.6 113.6 116.0 137.1 126.5 
July.... 101.1 109.7 73.8 106.9 112.8 133.4 127.3 
a 107.6 112.8 106.7 111.9 113.1 138.7 125.7 
Sept.... 109.8 111.1 114.3 117.3 115.0 142.8 12h.& 
a 110.8 113.6 113.7 121.2 115.1 147.1 138.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity Y Continued 


(1947-49 = 100) 





Manufacturing - Durable goods-—Con. 


Manufacturing - Nondurable goods 

















one Instruments Miscellaneous Food and Seckecun Ponti le~niti Apparel and other 
month and related sanutacturing kindred cetieneees products finished textile 
products industries products products 
1947: Average.. 107.5 104.6 103.9 105.9 104.5 99.6 
1948: Average.. _* 104.2 we 101.0 ig 101.6 
1949: Average.. 9.5 91.2 el 93.1 9 8 
1950: Average.. 97.4 101.3 95.2 89.2 100.1 dee 
= pecan pi at Hg igs ip = 
952: Average.. ° ° . e ot 104.5 
1953: Average.. 129.9 109.5 93.7 90.1 89.8 106.9 
1954: Average.. 115.9 98.8 90.5 88.5 8-7 98.8 
1955: Average.. 117.9 104.1 91.0 91.5 36 104.9 
19553 Octecocce 122.3 112.5 9 120.7 85.2 109.8 
NOVeccces 122.7 111.5 ae 99.0 86.7 110.3 
DeCeocccce 123.1 109.0 90.3 97.8 86.8 110.6 
1956: JQNecccecce 121.2 103.0 84.9 89.9 84.3 107.4 
Feb.cccee 121.6 3 82. 81. 84.3 112.4 
MBarecceece 121.2 104.2 82.9 76.5 82.5 109.1 
AVPececoce 122.6 103.4 82.3 74.6 80.3 102.9 
Maycoccee 121.5 102.9 85.4 76.6 79.0 99.5 
JUNE. ooe 120.8 102.7 91.0 77.97 78.3 99.2 
July.coce 119.2 97-7 95.5 Th.5 75-2 97.2 
AUGecccee 122.3 105.3 105.7 9967 78.4 105.2 
Sept.ccce 12h.4 108.5 110.7 11 6 78.5 103.3 
Otte cece 125.6 111.7 100.9 109.8 80.3 106.0 
—- Manufacturing -— Nondurable goods -— Continued 
il Printing, pub- Chemicals Products of 4 
mbDeh Paper ane lishing, and and allied petroleum wenn aioil votnnaped 7 
allied products Aijitedandusoniles products andncoal: products leather producvs 
1947: Average.. 102.6 101.4 103.3 99.0 109.8 105.8 
1948: Average.. 102.3 ne 4 = = —. 
1949: Average... 95.1 -0 94.1 3 Soi 93. 
as, iaaicae. . 105.4 99.5 97.2 97.3 101.9 97.8 
1951: Average.. 109.9 101.6 105.5 102.1 108.5 92.1 
1952: Average.. 105.9 102.7 104.7 98.2 108.4 96.9 
1953: Average.. 111.6 105.4 108.1 100.9 111.6 96.5 
1954: Average.. 109.3 104.7 103.5 95.8 96.4 89.9 
19553 Average. 114.4 108.6 107.0 94.5 113.3 95-0 
1955: Octecceee 118.9 112.2 108.9 95.2 118.2 94.6 
eeocee 119.2 113.0 109.4 93.1 121.7 92.0 
DeCesceee 119.0 114.0 110.1 93.0 119.9 99-5 
1956: JOANeccccece a 109.9 109.1 93-3 117.5 99-1 
Feb. ceccce 114.1 110.3 109.0 91.5 113.1 101.7 
MAP ecceee 115.5 112.2 110.4 93.7 109.6 97-0 
ApYrecececece 115.6 112.2 111.0 93-5 109.7 89.4 
MAY. eccee 115.1 111.7 109.3 92.5 108.3 87.5 
JUNE. cee 116.8 111.9 108.1 94.9 103.6 91-7 
Tuly.ceee 116.4 111.0 105.8 94.0 103.8 92.4 
MBsccese 117.4 112.9 106.3 ° 106.6 93-6 
Sept..see 118.6 114.7 108.2 97.3 109.7 89.3 
Octeccoce 118.7 116.5 108.4 95-1 113.1 89.0 























1/ Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month and do not represent 


totals for the month. 
contract construction, 


2/ Includes only the divisions shown. 


ho 


For mining and manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
the data relate to construction workers. 
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Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas 





weekly earnings 


weekly hours 











See footnotes at end of table. 




















State and area 1955 1955 
Sept. Oct. Sept. | Oct. 
I ee eccnciginain RES $67.47 | $62.88 ho.k | 1.2 1.53 

Se eee 88.81 81.56 h1.5 hl.4 1.97 
TTT eT ee 82.37 70.18 41.6 | 40.1 1.75 
ARIZONA... eee sited waetaee 92.62 87.14 h2.1 h2.3 2.06 
EN enn ct 92.01 85.28 h2.h 41.0 2.08 
ARKANSAS... 6 bsitweeedaaes 57.67 54.60 40.9 42.0 1.30 
Little Rock- 

N. Little Rock.......... 55.76 52.83 40.7 41.6 1.38 1.27 
CALIFORNIA. ..2sse cnn ein 92.07 86.50 hl.2 40.8 2.2h 2.12 
en anuenkwuwakod 77-17 76.56 38.6 39.8 1.98 1.92 
los Angeles-Long Beach... 91.18 87.37 h1.0 | 41.3 2.23 2 2.12 
SACFAMENCO. oo cccccccccece 112.66 85.71 48.8 41.5 2.2h 2 2.07 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside-Ontario....... 90.57 72.2h 41.0 40.9 36.2 2.2h 2.22 1.99 
ee é 99 94.18 87.49 41.9 41.8 40.9 2.27 2.25 2.1k 
§an Francisco-Oakland.... 5 95.32 88.19 ho.k hO.7 39.9 2.35 2.34 2.21 
OG cvecivetivcveves -70 89.76 62.48 42.6 43.6 41.9 2.08 2.06 1.97 
pitt nanh Sa baei 81 89.50 81.97 43.5 43.6 h2.2 2.07 2.05 1.98 
Ee es 81.41 82,82 75.46 40.3 hO.6 | 39.1 2.02 2.04 1.93 
Sivisennnewunieaves (2/) 8h.46 79.18 (1/) hi.0 | 4o.s (1/) 2.06 1.96 
COMMNCTI CUT. s.o.ckccccecccies 8h. Sh 83.40 81.37 h2.0 hl.7 42.6 2.02 2.00 1.91 
re 88.20 85.91 82.9% 42.0 h1.5 | 2.1 2.10 2.07 1.97 
 sgigeioianinets 90.29 87.98 84.55 43.2 h2.5 | 42.7 2.09 2.07 1.98 
es 80.79 81.77 80.51 40.6 41.3 42.6 1.99 1.98 1.89 
Sic cbsnhee nee de 76.2% 79.13 76.18 39.5 41.0 hl.k 1.93 1.93 1.8% 
Oren 88.60 87.31 84.25 hl.k 40.8 h0.9 2.14 2.14 2.06 
PR kecircanndaawan 82.00 82.20 83.95 41.0 kl.1 43.5 2.00 2.00 1.93 
DHAWARE 2/0... sce ceceees | 79°79 78.31 Th.03 40.5 41.0 | 40.9 1.97 1.91 1.81 
Wilmington 2/........e0e. 90.97 88.33 88.15 39.9 39-7 | 41.0 2.28 2.25 2.15 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Washington....... Daewiens 85 86.80 8h. Ok hO.0 | 40.6 m 2.07 
PN ccnveceweeeus ences 63.43 59.18 hO.k kl.1 1.57 1. a4 
Jacksonville.....cccececs 67.66 62.88 39.8 39.8 1.70 1.58 
DN irvwktiineks anes 61.93 59. 5h 39-7 | 40.5 1.56 1.47 
Tampa-St. Petersburg..... 61.5% 58.06 39.7 | 40.6 1.55 1.43 
es oer 57-71 55.35 39.8 4O.7 1.45 1.36 
Nc kkabumwednicsian 71.73 67.9% hO.3 | 40.2 1.78 1.69 
ME itadinewenebecs TD. 73-35 hl. 43.4 1.82 1.69 
Es Hiinindcienweweed 85.46 79.19 40.5 40.2 2.11 1.97 
TLLINOIS....... rare wis 88.18 85.30 41.3 | 41.9 2.14 2.08 
I ibenwewedicnnenacs 93.25 89.40 41.6 42.0 2.2h 2.13 
PE dkrscuwnewsdrian 90.36 92.97 43.2 45.8 2.09 2.03 
INDIANA..... iveieenwie waa 88.60 86.30 hl.& | 41.7 2.14 2.07 
Ta eee 80.76 77.69 ko.8 | 41.5 1.98 1.87 
Des Moines.......essceeee 87.60 80.68 40.2 39.5 2.18 2.04 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 















































Ave weekly earnings Aver wee hours Aver hourly earnings ——— 
State and area {556 1955 195 Tose Toss 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. oct. 

NB iicccctnevionccent $85.64 $86.30 | $80.12 41.5 h2.0 | 41.2 | $2.06 $2.05 | $1.9) Bow on 
BOPOMB. oo cscccccesccvee 83.57 82.76 80.32 41.7 4l.& 42.9 2.00 2.00 1.87 Newa: 
rer 90.18 90.08 83.03 41.8 42.0 40.6 2.16 2.14 2.04 Pate: 

Pert! 

KENTUCKY...... vision (1/) (1/) TH. 7 (1/) (1/) 41.6 (1/) (1/) | 1.79 

Geadeette. anos oscxaces 8h.98 | 85.50 | 82.43 | 4O.8 | kilo | wih | 2.08 | 2.08 | 199 Po” 
NEW M 
Albu 

LOUISIANA. ......0.. ner: 76.41 | 76.63 | 70.38 | 41.3 | b1.2 | ho.k 1.85 1.86 | 1.6 ‘ 
Daten Rouge... ...2000s006 107.86 107.46 96.64 40.7 39.8 41.3 2.65 2.70 2.34 Ef my 
Re io 06:05 ces cene 75.26 Th. 52 69.1% 40.9 40.5 40.2 1.8% 1.84 1.72 Alba 

Bing 
Buff 

A) Se eer eiisisiels 65.63 63.79 59.42 kl.1 40.2 | 40.5 1.60 1.59 1.47 Rimi 
RRs sitivnatanees 5h .05 55.51 | 52.86 | 37.3 | 37-7 | 38.3 1.45 1.47 | 1.38 F nass 
POPC 5s s0060 ce enser 69.97 68.62 65.72 41.7 40.5 42.2 1.68 1.69 1.56 Suf 

Pg 

MARTIAN 5 o:sssicsoienseenane 80.39 79.56 76.17 40.9 41.0 41.3 1.97 1.94 1.84 Sev 

NN i eee 85.61 85.30 81.02 h1.1° | 41.5 "si 2.08 2.06 1.% may 
Roch 

MASSACHUSETTS. ....ecece0e 73-42 73-75 70.82 39.9 40.3 40.7 1.8% 1.83 1.7% ion 
SOT E rere 76.81 TT-55 72.98 39.8 40.6 4O.1 1.93 1.91 1,82 Utic 
ee renee 55.87 55.35 56.12 37.0 37.4 38.7 1.51 1.48 1.45 West 
New BeATOLG ss \..0's:0:0:0:0'0.05% 58.56 58.28 59. 7h 37.3 37.6 39.3 1.57 1.55 1.52 
Springfield-Holyoke..... (1/) 82.5% TT-79 (2/) 41.9 41.6 (1/) 1.97 1.87 § yorTs 
Worcester.......sseeeess 83.85 84.05 83. 40.9 41.0 42.8 2.05 2.05 | 1.96 FP cher 

Gree 
eR 100.04 99.16 95.30 41.7 41.3 41.8 2.40 2.40 2.28 ff xorrE 
DBR Nb sass ssi sisisleweie-ae 106.60 107.89 100.09 42.0 41.8 42.0 2.5% 2.58 2.38 Ferg 
cn cccanwnantaaain 108.67 102.89 95.67 42.8 40.3 39.0 2.5h 2.55 2.45 
Grand Rapids............ 92.57 90.33 86.40 42.0 hl.& 41.8 2.20 2.18 2.07 ORIO. 
INE ccicnivcdaenveeh 106.72 101. 102.92 41.3 40.9 42.3 2.58 2.47 | 2.43 Alorc 
MUSKBION <0 0:00000ccccees 90.07 91.17 88.13 39.8 4O.5 40.5 2.26 2.25 2.18 Cant 
BRWANEY 55 620%e%aweeess 91.43 86.45 93.24 41.0 38.8 42.0 2.23 2.23 2.22 Cinc 
Clev 
er 83.69 79.9% 81.50 41h 4O.5 41.9 2.02 1.98 1.94 Colu 
SR io dias secewenenee 82.79 79.35 85.10 39.0 37.9 39.7 2.12 2.10 2.14 Dayt 
Minneapolis-St. Paul....| 85.69 83.73 83.56 41.0 hO.4 klk 2.09 2.07 2.02 Tole 
Your 

MISSISSIPPI......... sovcel SSS 55.35 50.58 4O.7 41.0 41.8 1.35 1.35 1.21 OKLAE 

ERAN ARG Aa it eae 62.78 61.92 56.50 43.0 43.0 42.8 1.46 1.44 1.32 Oke 
Tul 

IIE «vc ctinnscciinace TT-76 76.93 73.07 40.0 39.8 40.3 1.9% 1.93 1.81 OREGC 
Renae COREY 6s <0: .ietele-sie0 81.57 82.06 81.34 39.9 40.3 40.5 2.05 2.0k 1.99 Port 
Bb ON Gs o3:0caesanekwns 85.17 83.94 79.96 ho.k 39.9 40.2 2.11 Pals 1.99 ie 

ENN: 
All 
Ns. ccinivsvnncnuaaes 91.46 91.61 88.86 41.3 4O.% 42.7 2.22 2.27 2.08 Ba: 
Eric 

I Sits he vowels (1/) TT. 80 Th.50 (2/) 42.8 43.0 (1/) 1.82 1.73 Rar’ 
Pc iiend gimicccstuninesae (1/) 82.77 | 81.22 | (1/) | 42.9 | bh.o (1/) 1.93 | 1.8 - 
iia citatatene 95.26 gh.12 87.66 37.8 37.5 37.3 2.52 2.51 | 2.35 Pit 

ear 
Ser 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. .......e0e. 63.02 63.65 60.35 Ok 40.8 40.5 1.56 1.56 1.49 Wil 
eee ere 57.07 57.15 54.67 38.3 38.1 37-7 1.49 1.50 1.45 Yor 

See footnotes at end of table. See ; 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 











Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in , 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 




















bins §-——— Aver weekly earnings Average weekly hours Ave hourly earnings 
‘ State and area 5s 1955 1956 1955 5 eS 
wees Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
92.96 Bf yyy JERSEY... .ccccccceees $84.12 $83.59 | $81.65 40.6 4O.5 41.3 $2.07 | $2.06 $1.98 
1.87 Newark-Jersey City 3/... 8h. 85 85.02 82.24 40.6 hO.6 41.2 2.09 2.09 2.00 
2.04 B paterson 3/........0+00 86.11 83.56 81.47 41.6 40.9 41.8 2.07 2.04 1.95 
Perth Amboy 3/......+ee- 86.23 86.41 84.60 40.6 40.8 41.8 2.12 2.12 2.02 
a , crtaceseknenees 83.84 84.21 82.02 40.5 40.8 41.7 2.07 2.06 1.97 
99 
Se 85.49 85.07 82.94 41.3 40.9 42.1 2.07 2.08 1.97 
1.6 AAGUETONG ss oes cccscoes 8h .66 8h .46 80.67 40.7 41.2 41.8 2.08 2.05 1.93 
ee UES icniadsonenion 80.78 80.01 76.85 39.8 39.7 40.0 2.03 2.02 1.92 
1.72 Albany -Schenectady-Troy. 90.95 88.71 84.55 41.3 ko.8 41.2 2.20 2.18 2.05 
PinghemtOn. .occccccccecs 75.26 75.63 70.94 39.7 39.8 39.5 1.90 1.90 1.79 
BI Gics ances exvanenes 96.95 97.06 91.78 h1.& 41.4 41.5 2.34 2.34 2.21 
1.47 BME. ccenecannerenaes 82.07 80.12 71.87 41.7 41.1 40.9 1.97 1.9 1.90 
1.38 Nassau and 
1.56 Suffolk Counties 3/....| 91.68 90.23 84.83 41.7 41.2 4O.6 2.20 2.19 2.09 
New York-Northeastern 
1.84 New Jersey-.cecececeees 80-17 79.37 77.21 39.3 39.1 39.8 2.04 2.03 1.94 
1.9 fF New York City 3/........ 75-94 Th. 71 73-36 38.1 37-7 38.7 1.99 1.98 1.90 
ee Tre 87.36 87.83 82.53 40.9 41.0 40.9 2.14 2.14 2.02 
1.74 BECACURG Nos clcta'nais sweie.se 86.93 85.81 83.40 41.9 h2,2 42.2 2.07 2.03 1.98 
1.82 J Utica-Rome....seseeecees TT-90 78.11 76.56 40.9 41.0 41.8 1.91 1.91 1.83 
_ Westchester County 3/... 83.13 80.31 72.61 40.7 40.3 4O.1 2.04 2.00 1.81 
5 
1.87 ff} NORTH CAROLINA......ceece 55.89 54.00 53.54 40.5 40.0 41.5 1.38 1.35 1.29 
1.96 ff charlotte.....ssssseeees 61.27 58.29 | 57.54 | bi.e | 4.2 | 42.0 1.48 | 1.45 1.37 
Greensboro-High Point... 54.95 53.38 52.53 38.7 38.4 39.2 1.42 1.39 1.34 
2.28 ff NORTH DAKOTA........s00e- (1/) 74.56 |4/77.03 (2/) 43.4 [4/¥6.2 (1/) 1.72 | 4/1.65 
ry See reNres (1/) 75.90 81.14 (1/) 41.9 46.0 (1/) 1.81 1.76 
2.07 1 SARE ee ere 93.93 93.30 89.51 41.5 41.4 41.5 2.26 2.25 2.16 
2.43 IN a raeiaoawiuena dee 95.94 93.56 90.95 39.6 38.7 39.6 2.42 2.42 2.30 
2.18 NO es vital oven geeks 93.70 93.43 (1/) hO.k 4O.4 (1/) 2.32 2.31 (2/ 
2.22 inet iteG Les osin:eerseejererere 88.57 87.07 83.60 42.5 42.1 42.3 2.08 2.07 1.98 
CISVGLANA = cs, o:<:ci0(ciciecise sve 98.28 97.37 95.32 2.4 41.8 42.8 2.32 2.33 2.23 
1.94 Ys iccenncoenneus 87.16 85.74 (1/) 40.8 40.3 (1/) 2.14 2.13 (1/) 
2.14 BS. citenasdsevnees 100.06 100.96 95.70 41.6 42.0 41.7 2.41 2.40 2.29 
2.02 PN Sicccdvnsuenedads 9h .69 Ok .45 (1/) ho.& 4o.k (1/) 2.34 2.34 (1/) 
Youngstown. ..sseeeeeeees 105.81 107.33 (1/) 41.6 41.3 (1/) 2.54 2.60 (1/) 
1,21 a naaen 80.67 80.48 75.2k 41.8 41.7 41.8 1.93 1.93 1.80 
1.32 Oklahoma City... scisceces 77.76 TT-33 TEST 43.2 43.2 42.1 1.80 1.79 1.70 
MOEGRIG 515i sf ON cio e ae oro orale 87.97 86.27 82.54 41.3 40.5 41.9 2.13 2.13 1.97 
1.81 os meu RET TET ETT 88.82 90.48 87.54 38.5 39.0 38.6 2.31 2.32 2.27 
8 Pv isccnccenstece 85.33 86.70 83.28 39.0 39.3 39. 2.19 2.21 2.12 
PENNSYLVANUAL «.c's'c dosies'ncs 83.03 81.80 78.2h 40.5 40.1 40.6 2.05 2.04 1.93 
Allentown-Bethlehem- 
2.08 re 84.24 83.22 76.13 40.5 4hOo.k 40.3 2.08 2.06 1.89 
Bis eeraienewasewceas 90.31 87.78 82.49 42.8 42.2 42.3 2.11 2.08 1.95 
1.73 ein. TERETE CTC 75.36 Th.96 69.57 40.3 40.3 4O.4 1.87 1.86 1.72 
L. 85 MONEE civ nc cenesenee 72.51 71.28 ‘| 68.48 41.2 41.2 41.5 1.76 1.73 1.65 
Philadelphia........2se 85.46 84.85 80.70 4O.5 40.6 40.8 2.11 2.09 1.98 
35 PLC CaDUn eh sks ars alaiee Were's 99.80 96.88 93.69 40.9 40.2 41.0 2.44 2.41 2.29 
Nc akevuseuwdeunes 74.85 72.83 71.7% 40.9 39.8 40.9 1.83 1.83 1.75 
SOFERCONG o 4)s aioe sends ees 60.76 61.00 57.51 38.7 39.1 39.2 1.57 1.56 1.47 
149 Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton.. 56.92 55.33 52.25 37.2 36.4 38.0 1.53 1.52 1.38 
45 oo ET eee 70.38 67.43 67.44 41.4 39.9 41.3 1.70 1.69 1.63 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 

















Aver wee earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area 195 1955 1956 1955 19 1955 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
RAGDE IGEAND. <ovccce0scce $66.24 $66.00 $63.30 38.9 39.4 39.9 $1.70 $1.67 $1.59 
PHROVADONCD so 000605065006 67.26 66.73 64.64 39.8 40.2 4O.4 1.69 1.66 1.60 
SOUTH CAROLINA......eee0- 57.08 55.35 54.65 40.2 4O.4 41.4 1.42 1.37 1.32 
ee, re 60.84 62.71 56.66 39.0 40.2 39.9 1.56 1.56 1.4e 
SOUTH DAKOTA........20. ee] 79-26 76.38 77.12 46.4 4.5 46.8 1.71 1.72 1.65 
ee ee 88.10 85.49 89.18 49.6 47.6 50.7 1.78 1.80 1.76 
er 63.84 64.55 61.65 39.9 40.6 41.1 1.60 1.59 1.50 
Chattanooga........+.+.- 66.07 65.76 64.27 39.8 4O.1 41.2 1.66 1.64 1.56 
EN iso 6csecccnens 72.93 74.80 69.55 39.0 40.0 40.2 1.87 1.87 1.73 
Riidcckinncseseake 71.62 73.39 69. by 41. 41.7 42.6 1.73 1.76 1.63 
SE ERI 65.76 66.26 63.70 40.1 40.9 My ek 1.64 1.62 1.55 
NG os be sticevennraneens 81.97 82.57 78.20 41.4 41.7 42.5 1.98 1.98 1.84 
OD icssesensvannmiews 81.14 83.63 77-01 39.2 41.4 38.7 2.07 2.02 1.99 
Galt Lake City... ..000+s 84.05 86.10 78.76 41.2 42.0 40.6 2.04 2.05 1.94 
a 68.45 67.52 65.13 42.1 41.9 42.9 1.63 1.61 1.52 
=e peeerennine 65.18 60.87 58.87 42.4 40.3 41.0 1.54 15 14h 
Sertaalield. ...sscccecss 83.89 83.99 80.86 42.5 42.9 4. 1.97 1.96 1.83 
VIRGINIA. ....000 nein 62.27 62.22 60.18 40.7 4o.4 41.5 1.53 1.54 1.45 
Norfolk-Portsmouth...... 69.19 72.07 67.97 40.7 41.9 41.7 1.70 1.72 1.63 
RAPA Sh sic % Seeds oxo 68.64 68.06 65.60 41.1 41.0 41.0 1-67 1.66 1.60 
WASHINGTON. .... caieadtnadee 89.38 88.74 85.01 39.1 39.1 39.3 2.29 2.27 2.16 
Nis va kcndtcnersewacs 86.78 85.83 83.83 38.2 38.3 38.8 2.27 2.24 2.16 
DR. ii conse cncwnnins 92.21 97.67 88.80 39.6 40.9 40.1 2.33 2.39 2.21 
Gi rsxecdocssennins 87.56 87.13 83.78 39.5 39.7 39.8 2.22 2.20 2.11 
WEST VIRGINIA......ccee0. 81.99 82.73 71:57 39.8 39.4 4o.4 2.06 2.10 1.92 
Charleston........ss+0- 98.73 | 95.92 94.13 | 40.3 | 39.6 | HOw | 2.45 2.41 | 2.33 
WIGSIIEE, 0.6 cscs csesences 86.12 83.84 82.81 41.9 42.0 42.3 2.06 2.00 1.96 
eT 88.90 90.67 83.87 40.0 40.6 40.0 2.22 2.23 2.10 
eee ere eee 82.86 83.54 80.65 40.6 41.4 40.1 2.04 2.02 2.01 
IE 5 odccennsdddenes 92.43 90.88 88.74 4O.1 40.8 41.1 2.31 2.23 2.16 
PERINNGs 2 0500500000005 94.37 94.08 90.82 41.3 41.3 41.9 2.28 2.28 2.17 
PEs on 0ceaerecenccons 86.68 85.60 86.35 40.6 40.5 41.6 2.29 2.11 2.08 
CRs vc 0xesissessssoe 89.46 90.76 83.13 42.0 40.7 42.2 2.13 2.23 1.97 
DD cs cncsenesecunwens 109.59 | 106.92 98.42 41.2 40.5 41.7 2.66 2.64 2.36 
































1/ Not available. 

2/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
3/ Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 

4/ Not comparable with current data shown. 
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Explanatory Notes 





INTRODUCTION 


The statistics for nonfarm industries presented in 
this monthly report are part of the broad program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide timely, con 
prehensive, accurate, and detailed information for the 
use of businessmen, government officials, legislators, 
lebor unions, research workers, and the general public. 
The statistics are an integral part of the Federal 
statistical system, and are considered basic indica- 
tors of the state of the Nation's econony. They are 
widely used in following and interpreting business 
developments and in making decisions in such fields as 
labor-management negotiations, marketing, personnel, 
plant location, and government policy. In addition, 
Governnent agencies use the data in this report to com 
pile official indexes of production, labor productivity, 
and national incom, 


ESTABLISHMENT REPORTS: 


a, Collection 


The employment statistics program, which is based 
on establishment payroll reports, provides current data 
for both full- and part-time workers on payrolls of 
nonegricultural establishments (see glossary for defi- 
nition, p. 7=£) during a specified period each month, 
The BLS uses two "Shuttle" schedules for this program, 
the BLS Form 790 (for employment, payroll, and man- 
hours data) and the Form 1219 (for labor turnover data). 
The shuttle schedule, used by BLS for more than 25 
years, is designed to assist firms to report consist- 
ently, accurately, and with a minim of cost. The 
questionnaire provides space for the establishment to 
report for each month of the current calendar year; in 
this way, the employer uses the same schedule for the 
entire year, 


Under a cooperative arrangement with the BLS, 
State agencies mail the forms to the establishments 
and examine the returns for consistency, accuracy, and 
comleteness., The States use the information to prepare 
State and area series and then send the data to the 5LS 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics for use 
in preparing the national series. 


b. Industrial Classification 





Establishments are classified into industries on the 
basis of their principal product or activity determined 
fron information on annual sales volume. This informa- 
tion is collected each year. For manufacturing estab- 
lishments, a product supplement to the monthly 790 
report is used. The supplement provides for reporting 
the percentage of total sales represented by each pro- 
duct. Information for nonmanufacturing establish- 
mnts is collected on the 790 form itself, In the 
case of an establishment making more than one product 


or engaging in more than one activity, the entire 
employment of the unit is included under the industry 
indicated by the most important product or activity. 
The titles and descriptions of industries presented 
in the Standard Ind ial Cla i » (G2. 
Bureau of the Budget, ashington, D, C.) are used for 
classifying reports from manufscturing and government 


establishments; the 12hd_Tataateia), Slaanitiseilen 
Code, (U. S. Social Security Board) for revorts from 


all other establishments. 





c. Coverage 


Monthly reports on employment and, for most indus- 
tries, payroll and men-hours are obtained from approx= 
imately 155,000 establishments. (See table below.) The 
table also shows the approximate proportion of total 
employment in each industry division covered by the 
group of establishments furnishing monthly employment 
data. The coverege for individual industries within 
the division may vary from the proportions shown, 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS 


employment and payrolls sample y 





























Division Number of Employees 
or establish 
industry nents in | Number in /Percent 
sample sample jf total 
MEDAN occcccccacsccess 3,100 350,000 LS 
Contract construction... 20,900 735,000 2h 
Manufacturing........+. 40,400 | 10,980,000 65 


Transportation and 
public utilities: 
Interstate railroads. 

REE ae --- 
Other transportation 
and public utilities. | 1,600 

Wholesale and retail 
CHa on 845 Kee canes 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.....ccceoes 

Service and 
miscellaneous: 

Hotels and lodging 
PEMOOBS cic cicccse aeed 1,200 
Personal services: 
Laundries and clean- 
and dyeing 
lag anal aoe 2,300 9h, ,000 19 

Government: 

Federal (Civil Service 
Commission)......... ‘ --- 2, 
State and local....... | 4,00 2. 


1,126,000} 95 
1,581,000} 57 
58,300 1,928,000; 18 
12,000 693,000} 31 


144,000) 37 


162,000] 100 
033,000 Tal 
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1/ Some firms do not report payroll and man-hour 
information. Therefore, hours and earnings estimates 
may be based on a slightly smaller sample than employ- 
ment estinates. 



































Labor turnover reports are received from approx- 
imately 10,000 cooperating establishments in the manu- 
facturing, mining, and communication industries (see 
table below). The definition of manufacturing used in 
the turnover series is not as extensive as in the BLS 
series on employment and hours and earnings because of 
the exclusion of the following mjor industries from 
the labor turnover sample: printing, publishing, and 
allied industries (since April 194335 canning and pre- 
serving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods; women's and 
misses! outerwear; and fertilizer. 


Approximate size and coverage of 


BLS labor turnover sample 











Number of 
establish Employees 
Group and industry ments in| Number in |Percent 
sample samle  |of total 
Manufacturing........ .| 10,200 | 5,994,000 39 
Durable goods....... 6,400 | 4,199,000 43 
Nondurable goods.... 3,800 1,795 ,000 32 
Metal mining.......... 120 57,000 53 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite.......... 20 6,000 19 
Bituminous.......... 200 71,000 32 
Communication: 
Telephone........... (1/) 661,000 88 
TOROPRANN « s.6<.0 6:00 02% (1/) 28 ,000 65 














L/ Does not apply. 


DEFINITIONS AND ESTIMATING 
METHODS: 

A, EMPLOYMENT 

Definition 


Employment data for all except Federal Government 
establishments refer to persons who worked during, or 
received pay for, any part of the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. For Federal Government 
establishments current data generally refer to persons 
who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of 
the month. 


Persons on an establishment nayroll who are on paid 
sick leave, paid holiday, or paid vacation, or who work 
during a part of the specified pay period and are un- 
employed or on strike during the other part of the 
period are counted as employed. Persons are not con- 
sidered employed who are laid off or are on leeve with- 
out pay, who are on strike for the entire period, or 
who are hired but do not report to work during the 
period. Proprietors, the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in house= 
holds are also excluded. Government employment covers 
only civilian employees; Federal military personnel 
are shown separately, but their number is excluded 
from total nonagricultural employment. 


With respect to employment in educational institu- 
tions (private and governmental), BLS considers regular 
full-time teachers to be employed during the summer 
vacation period whether or not they are specifically 
paid in those months, 


Benchmark Data 


Employment estimates are periodically compared with 
complete counts of employment in the various nonagri- 


2-E 








cultural industries, and appropriate adjustments made 
as indicated by the total counts or benchmarks. The 
comparison made for the first 3 months of 1955 resulted 
in changes amounting to 0.8 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural employment. Among the eight major industry divi- 
sions changes ranged from 0.2 to 2.3 percent, with the 
exception of contract construction which required an 
adjustment of 6.2 percent. As a result, the estimating 
techniques for contract construction were reviewed in 
detail and certain refinements have been introduced, 
Manufacturing industries as a whole were changed by 0,2 
percent, a slightly smaller amount than necessary in 
1954, Within manufacturing, 43 of the 132 individual 
industries required no adjustment because the estimate 
and benchmark differed by less than 1.0 percent or less 
than 500 and 78 were adjusted by 1.0-).9 percent. One 
significant cause of differences between the benchmark 
and estimate is the change in industrial classification 
of individual firms, which cannot be reflected in BLS 
estimates until they are adjusted to new benchmarks, 
Other causes are sampling and response errors. 


The basic sources of benchmark information are the 
quarterly tabulations of employment data, by industry, 
compiled by State agencies from reports of establish- 
ments covered under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Supplementary tabulations prepared by the U. 5S, 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance are used for 
the group of establishments exempt from State unem- 
ployment insurance laws because of their small size. 
Benchmarks for industries wholly or partly excluded 
from the unemployment insurance laws are derived from 
a variety of other sources, 


The BLS estimates which are pvrevared for the 
benchmark quarter are compared with the new benchmark 
levels, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the monthly estimates are adjusted between 
the new benchmark and the preceding one. Following 
revision for these intermediate periods, the industry 
data from the most recent benchmark are projected to 
the current month by use of the sample trends. Under 
this procedure, the benchmark is used to establish 
the level of employment while the sample is used to 
measure the month-to-month changes in the level. 


Estimating Method 


The estimating procedure for industries for which 
data on both "all employees" and "production and re- 
lated workers" are published (manufacturing and 
selected mining industries) is outlined below; the 
first step under this method is also used for indus- 
tries for which only figures on "all employees" are 
published. 


The first step is to compute total employment (all 
employees) in the industry for the month following the 
benchmark period, The all-employse total for the last 
benchmark month (e.g., March) is mltiplied by the 
percent change of total employment over the month for 
the group of establishments reporting for both March 
and April. Thus, if firms in the BLS sample for an 
industry report 30,000 employees in March and 31,200 
in April, April employment is 104 percent (31,200 
divided by 30,900) of March employment. If the all- 
employee benchmark in March is 40,000, the all-employee 
total in April would be 104 percent of 40,900 or 
41,600, 


The second step is to compute the production- 
worker total for the industry, The all-employze total 
for the month is mltiplied by the ratio of production 
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yorkers to ail employees. This ratio is computed from 
establishment reports in the monthly sample. Thus, if 
these firms in April report 24,960 production workers 
and a total of 31,200 employees, the ratio of produc- 
tion workers to all employees would be .80 (24,960 
divided by 31,200), The production-worker total in 
April would be 33,280 (41,600 miltiplied by .80). 


Figures for subsequent mnths are computed by 
carrying forward the totals for the previous month ac- 
cording to the method described ebove. 


The number of women employees in manufacturing, 
mblished quarterly, is computed by miltiplying the 
all-ennloyee estimate for the industry by the ratio 
of women to all employees as reported in the industry 
gamle. 


Employment Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 





Employment series for many industries reflect a 
regularly recurring seasonal movement which can be 
measured on the basis of past experience. By elimi- 
nating that part of the change in employment which can 
be ascribed to usual seasonal variation, it is pos- 
sible to clarify the cyclical and other nonseasonal 
mvenents in the series, Adjusted employment aggre- 
gates are shown and also indexes (1947-49 = 100) de- 
rived from these aggregates. The indexes have the 
additional advantage of comparing the current sea- 
sonally adjusted employment level with average employ- 
mnt in the base period. 


Comparability with Other Employment Estimates 


Employment data published by other government and 
vrivate agencies may differ from BLS employment sta- 
tistics because of differences in definition, sources 
of information, methods of collection, classification, 
and estimation. BLS monthly figures are not directly 
comparable, for example, with the estimates of the 
Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force (MRLF). 
Census data are obtained by personal interviews with 
individual members of a small sample of households 
and are designed to provide information on the work 
status of the whole population, classified by their 
demographic characteristics. The BLS, on the other 
hand, obtains data by mail questionnaire which are 
based on the payroll records of business units, and 
prepares detailed statistics on the industrial and 
geographic distribution of employment and on hours of 
work and earnings. 





Since BLS employment figures are derived from 
establishment payroll records, persons who worked in 
more than one establishment during the reporting peri- 
od will be counted more than once in the BLS series. 
By definition, proprietors, self-employed persons, 
domestic servants, and unpaid family workers are ex- 
cluded from the BLS but not the MRLF series, 


Employment estimates compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census from its censuses and/or annual sample surveys 
of manufacturing establishments also differ from BLS 
employment statistics. Among the important reasons 
for lack of comparability are differences in indus- 
tries covered, in the business units considered parts 
of an establishment, and in the industrial classifi- 
cation of establishments, Similar differences exist 
between the BLS data and those in, County Business 
Fatterns published jointly by the U.S. Department of 
vommerce and the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 





B. LABOR TURNOVER 
Definition 


"Labor turnover," as used in the BLS program, re- 
fers to the gross movement of wage and salary workers 
into and out of employment status with respect to in- 
dividual firms during a calendar month. This movement 
is subdivided into two broad types: accessions (new 
hires and rehires) and separations (terminations of 
employment initiated by either employer or employee). 
Each type of action is cwmlated for a calendar month 
and expressed as a rate per 100 employees. All em 
ployees, including executive, office, sales, other 
salaried personnel, and production workers are cov=- 
ered by both the turnover movements and the employment 
base used in computing labor turnover rates. All 
groups of emloyees-~full- and part-time, permanent, 
and temporary—-are included. Transfers from one es- 
tablishment to another within a company are not con- 
sidered to be turnover items. 


Method of Computation 


To compute turnover rates for individual indus- 
tries, the total number of each tyve of action (ac- 
cessions, quits, etc.) reported for a calendar month 
by the sample establishments in each industry is first 
divided by the total number of employees reported by 
these establishments, who worked during, or received 
pay for, any part of the pay veriod ending nearest the 
15th of that month, The result is miltiplied by 100 
to obtain the turnover rate. 


For examle, in an industry sample, the total 
number of emloyees who worked during, or received 
pay for, the week of January 12-18 was reported as 
25,498. During the period January 1-31 a total of 
284 employees in all reporting firms quit. The quit 
rate for the industry is: 


284 x 100 = 1.1 
25,498 


To compute turnover rates for broader industrial 
categories, the rates for the component industries 
are weighted by the estimated employment. 


Separate turnover rates for men and women are pub- 
lished quarterly for 1 month in each quarter. Only 
accessions, quits, and total separations are publish- 
ed. These rates are computed in the same manner as 
the all-employee rates; for example, the quit rate for 
women is obtained from an industry sample by dividing 
the number of women who quit during the month by the 
number of women employees reported. 


Average monthly turnover rates for the year for 
all employees are computed by dividing the sum of the 
monthly rates by 12. 


Comparability with Earlier Data 


Labor turnover rates are available on a compara- 
ble basis from January 1930 for manufacturing as a 
whole and from 1943 for two coal mining and two com 
mimication industries, Rates for many individual in- 
dustries and industry,groups for the period prior to 
January 1950 are not comparable with those for the 
subsequent period because of a revision which in- 
volved (1) the adoption of the Standard Industrial 
Classification (1945) code structure for manufactur- 
ing industries, and (2) the introduction of weighting 
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in the computation of industry-group rates. 


Comoarability with Emloyment Series 


Month-to-month changes in total employment in man- 
ufacturing industries reflected by labor turnover 
rates are not comparable with the changes showm in the 
Bureau's emloyment series for the following reasons: 


(1) Accessions and separations are computed 
for the entire calendar-month; the em- 
ployment reports, for the most vart, 
refer to a l-week pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. 


(2) The turnover sample excludes certain in- 
dustries (see under coverage, p. 2-E). 


(3) Plants on strike are not included in the 
turnover computations beginning with the 
month the strike starts through the month 
the workers return; the influence of such 
stoppages is reflected, however, in the 
employment figures. 


C. HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Definitions of production workers, nonsupervisory 
employees, payrolls, and man-hours from which hours 
and earnings data are derived are included in the 
glossary, page 7-E. Methods used to compute hours 
and earnings averages are described in sunnary of 
methods for computing national statistics, nage 6-E. 


Gross Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings 





Average hourly earnings for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries are on a "gross" basis, i.e., 
they reflect not only changes in basic hourly and in- 
centive wage rates, but also such variable factors as 
premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and 
changes in output of workers paid on an incentive 
basis. Employment shifts between relatively high-paid 
and low-paid work and changes in workers' earnings in 
individual establishments also affect the general 
earnings averages, Averages for groups and divisions 
further reflect changes in average hourly earnings for 
individual industries, 


Averages of hourly earnings differ from wage rates. 
Earnings refer to the actual return to the worker for 
a stated period of time; rates are the amounts stinu- 
lated for a given unit of work or time. However, the 
average earnings series does not measure the level of 
total labor costs on the part of the employer, since 
the following are excluded: irregular bonuses, ret- 
roactive items, payments of various welfare benefits, 
payroll taxes paid by employers, and earnings for 
those employees not covered under the vroduction- 
worker or nonsupervisory-erployee definitions. 


Gross average weekly earnings are affected not 
only by changes in sross averege hourly earnings, but 
also by changes in the length of the workweek, part- 
time work, stoppages for varying causes, labor turn- 
over, and absenteeism. 


Averege Weekly Hours 





The workweek information relates to average hours 
worked or paid for, and is somewhat different fron 
standard or scheduled hours. Normally, such factors 


4-E 





as absenteeism, labor turnover, part-time work, and 
stoppages cause average weekly hours to be lower than 
scheduled hours of work for an establishments. Group 
averages further reflect changes in the workweek of 
component industries. 


Average Overtime Hours 





The overtime hours represent that portion of the 
gross average weekly hours which were in excess of reg. 
ular hours and for which premium payments were made, 

If an employee works on a paid holiday at regular rates, 
receiving as total compensation his holiday pay plus 
straight-time pay for hours worked that day, no overtine 
hours would be reported. 


Since overtime hours are premium hours by defini- 
tion, the gross weekly hours and overtime hours do not 
necessarily move in the same direction from month to 
month; for example, premiums may be paid for hours in 
excess of the straight-time workday although less than 
a full week is worked, Diverse trends on the industry- 
group level may also be caused by a marked change in 
gross hours for a component industry where little or 
no overtime was worked in both the previous and cur- 
rent months. In addition, such factors as stoppages, 
absenteeism, and labor turnover may not have the same 
influence on overtime hours as on gross hours. 





These series indicate changes in the level of 
weekly earnings before and after adjustment for 
changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
BLS Consumer Price Index. 


t Spendable Avere Weekly E: 


Net spendable average weekly earnings in current 
dollars are obtained by deducting Federal social se- 
curity and income taxes from gross weekly earnings. 
The amount of income tax liability depends on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker, as well 
as on the level of his gross income, To reflect these 
variables, net spendable earnings have been computed 
for two types of income receivers: (1) a worker with 
no dependents; and (2) a worker with three depend- 
ents, 


The computations of net spendable earnings for 
both the factory worker with no dependents and the 
factory worker with three dependents are based upon 
the gross averege weekly earnings for ali production 
workers in manufacturing industries without regard to 
marital status, family composition, and total family 
incom. 


Net spendable weekly earnings in 1947-49 dollars 
represent an approximete measure of changes in "real" 
net spendable weekly earnings, "Real" earnings are 
computed by dividing the current Consumer Price Index 
into the spendable earnings average for the current 
month, The resulting, level of spendable earnings ex- 
pressed in 1947-49 dollars is thus adjusted for 
changes in purchasing power since that base period. 
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These data are based on the application of adjust- 
mnt factors to gross averege hourly earnings (as de- 
scribed in the Mon Review, May 1950, pp. 537- 
54,0; reprint available, Serial No. R, 2020), This 
nethod eliminates only the earnings due to overtime 
paid for at one and one-half times the straight—time 
rates after 40 hours a week. Thus, no adjustment is 
made for other premium=-payment provisions—for 
example, holiday work, late-shift work, and overtime 
rates other than time and one-half. 

exes of Aggregate Weekly Man-H 

The indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours are pre- 
pered by dividing the current month's aggregate by the 
monthly average for the 1947-49 period. These aggre- 
gates represent the product of average weekly hours 
and employment. 


The aggregate man-hours are defined as total man- 
hours for which pay was received by full- and part- 
time production or construction workers, including 
hours paid for holidays, sick leave, and vacations 
taken. The man-hours are for 1 week of the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, and my not be 


typical of the entire month, 


Railroad Hours and Earnings 





The figures for Class I railroads (excluding 
switching and terminal companies) are based upon month- 
ly data summarized in the M-300 report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees 
who received pay during the month, except executives, 





officials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). 
average hourly earnings are computed by dividing 
total compensation by total hours paid for, Average 
weekly hours are obtained by dividing the total number 
of hours paid for, reduced to a weekly basis, by the 
number of employees, as defined above. Gross average 
weekly earnings are derived by miltiplying average 
weekly hours by Average hourly earnings, Because 
hours and earnings data for manufacturing and other 
nonmanufacturing industries are based upon reports to 
the BLS which generally represent 1 weekly pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, the data for 
railroad employees are not strictly comparable with 
other industry information shown in this publication. 


Gross 


STATISTICS FOR STATES AND AREAS 


State and area employment, hours, and earnings 
statistics are collected and prepared by State 
agencies in cooperation with the BLS, These sta- 
tistics are based on the sam establishment reports 
used by the BLS for preparing national estimates, 
State employment series are adjusted to benchmark 
data from State unemployment insurance agencies 
and the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Because some States have more recent benchmarks 
than others and use slightly varying methods of 
computation, the sum of the State figures may 
differ slightly from the official U. S. totals 
prepared by the BLS, 


Additional industry detail may be obtainable 
from the cooperating State agencies listed on the 
inside back cover of this report. 











NOTE: 


of the employment, hours, 


of this information as well as 


BLS statistics, see Techniques 


Printing Office, Washington 25 





Additional information concerning the preparation 
earnings, 
series---concepts and scope, survey methods, and reliability 
and limitations---is contained in technical notes for each 


of these series, available from BLS free of charge. 


tical Series, BLS Bull, 1168, December 195). 
file in many public and university libraries, or may be ord- 
ered from the Superintendent of Documents, 


» D. C. at 65 cents each. 


and labor turnover 


For all 
similar material for other 
of Preparing Major BLS Statis- 


Copies are on 


U. S. Government 











SUMMARY OF METHODS FOR COMPUTING NATIONAL STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 





Item 


Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 





Total nonegricultural divisions, 
major groups, and groups 





All employees 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly earnings 


All employees and pro- 
duction workers 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly earnings 





—$—$_. 


MONTHLY DATA 





All-employee estimate for previous 
month multiplied by ratio of al] 
employees in current month to all 
employees in previous month for 
sample establishments which re- 
ported for both months. 


All-emvloyce estimate for current 
month miltiplied by ratio of pro- 
duction workers to all employees 
in sample establishments for cur- 
rent month. 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
man-hours divided by number of pro- 
duction or nonsupervisory workers, 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
worker payroll divided by total 
production or nonsupervisory worker 
man-hours. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 





Sun of all-employee estimates for 
component industries. 


Sum of production-worker estimates 
for component industries. 


Average, weighted by employment, of 
the average weekly hours for com 
ponent industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the average hourly earn- 
ings for component industries. 


Product of averags weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 





ANNUAL AVERAGE DATA 








Sum of monthly estimates divided 
by 12. 


Annual total of aggregate man- 
hours (emloyment mltiplied 

by average weekly hours) divided 
by annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate pay- 
rolls (weekly earnings mltiplied 
by employment) divided by annual 
aggregate man-hours, 


Product of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. 





Sum of monthly estimates divided 
by 12. 


‘ 


Average, weighted by employment, 
of the annual averages of weekly 
hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the annual averages of 
hourly earnings for component in- 
dustries, 


Product of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. 
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GLOSSARY 


ALL EMPLOYEES - The total number of persons on estab- 
lishment payrolls who worked full- or part-time or 
received pay for any part of the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. Includes salaried 
officers of corporations as well as employees on 
the establishment payroll engaged in new construc- 
tion and major additions or alterations to the plant 
who are utilized as a separate work force (force- 
account construction workers). Proprietors, self- 
employed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family 
workers, and members of the Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded. 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS - Includes working foremen, 
journeymen, mechanics, apprentices, helpers, labor- 
ers, and similar workers engaged in new work, al- 
terations, demolition, and other actual construc- 
tion work, at the site of construction or working 
in shop or yard at jobs (such as precutting end pre- 
assembling) ordinarily performed by members of the 
construction trades; includes all such workers re- 
gardless of skill, engaged in any way in contract 
construction activities. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION - Covers only firms engaged in 
the construction business on a contract basis for 
others, Force-account construction workers, i.e., 
hired directly by and on the payroll of Federal, 
State, and local government, public utilities, and 
private establishments, are excluded from contract 
construction and included in the employment for such 
establishments, 


DURABLE GOODS - The durable-goods subdivision includes 
the following major manufacturing industry groups: 
ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products; 
furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass pro- 
ducts; primary metal industries; fabricated metal 
products; machinery; electrical machinery; trans- 
portation equipment; instruments and related pro- 
ducts; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries as 
defined. This definition is consistent with that 
used by other Federal agencies, e.g., Federal Re- 
serve Board, 


ESTABLISHMENT = "A single physical location where busi- 
ness is conducted or where services or industrial 
operations are performed; for example, a factory, 
mill, store, mine, or farm, Where a single physical 
location comprises two or more units which mintain 
separate payroll and inventory records and which are 
engaged in distinct or separate activities for which 
different industry classifications are provided in 
the Standard Industrial Classification, each unit 
shall be treated as a separate establishment. An 
establishment is not necessarily identical with the 
business concern or firm which may consist of one 
or more establishments. It is also to be distin- 
guished from organizational subunits, departments, 
or divisions within an establishment." (Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget, Vol. I, Part I, p. 1, November 1945.) 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE - Covers private 
establishments operating in the fields of finance 
(banks, security dealers, loan agencies, holding com 
panies, and other finance agencies); insurance (in- 
Surance carriers and independent agents and bro- 
kers); and real estate (real estate owers, including 





speculative builders, subdividers, and developers; 
and agents and brokers). 


GOVERNMENT - Covers Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment establishments performing legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial functions, including Government 
corporations, Government force-account construction, 
and such units as arsenals, navy yards, and hospi- 
tals, Federal government employment excludes en- 
ployees of the Central Intelligence Agency. State 
and local government employment includes teachers, 
but excludes, as nominal employees, paid volunteer 
firemen and elected officials of small local units, 


LABOR TURNOVER : 


Separations are terminations of employment during 


the calendar month and are classified according to 


cause: quits, discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous 


separations (including military), as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month initiated by employees for such 
reasons as: acceptance of a job in another company, 
dissatisfaction, return to school, marriage, mater- 
nity, ill health, or voluntary retirement where no 
company pension is provided. Failure to report aft- 
er being hired and unauthorized absences of more 
than 7 consecutive calendar days are also clas- 
sified as quits. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous 
separations were also included in this category. 


Discharges are terminations of employment during 
the calendar month inititated by the employer for 
such reasons as employees' incompetence, violation 
of rules, dishonesty, insubordination, laziness, 
habitual absenteeism, or inability to meet physical 
standards, 


Layoffs are terminations of employment during the 


calendar month lasting or expected to last more than 
7 consecutive calendar days without pay, initi- 
ated by the employer without prejudice to the work- 
er, for such reasons as lack of orders or materials, 
release of temporary help, conversion of plant, in- 
troduction of labor=-saving machinery or processes, 
or suspensions of operations without pay during 
inventory periods. 


Miscellaneous separations (including military) 
are terminations of employment during the calendar 
month because of permanent disability, death, re- 
tirement on company pension, and entrance into the 
Armed Forces expected to last more than 30 consecu-= 
tive calendar days. Prior to 190, miscellaneous 
separations were included with quits. Beginning 
September 1940, military separations were included 
here, 


Persons on leave of absence (paid or unpaid) 
with the approval of the employer are not counted as 
separations until such time as it is definitely de- 
termined that such persons will not return to work. 
At that time, a separation is reported as one of the 
above types, depending on the circumstances, 


Accessions are the total number of permanent and 
temporary additions to the employment roll during 
the calendar month, including both new and rehired 


employees. Persons returning to work after a layoff, 


military separations, or other absences who have been 
counted as separations are considered accessions. 
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MAN-HOURS - Covers man-hours worked or paid for of 


specified groups of workers, during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. The specified 
group of workers in manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants is 
production and related workers; in the contract con- 
struction industry, it is construction workers; and 
in the other industries, it is nonsupervisory em 
ployees, The man-hours include hours paid for holi- 
days, sick leave, and vacations taken; if the em 
ployee elects to work during a vacation period, the 
vacation pay and the hours it represents are omitted. 


MANUFACTURING - Covers private establishments engaged 
in the mechanical or chemical transformation of in- 
organic or oryanic substances into new products and 
usually described as plants, factories, or mills, 
which characteristically use power-driven machines 
and materials-handling equipment. Establishments 
engaged in assembling component parts of manufac- 
tured products are also considered manufacturing if 
the new product is neither a structure nor other 
fixed improvement. Government manufacturing opera- 
tions such as arsenals and navy yards are excluded 
from manufacturing and are included under Government. 


MINING - Covers establishments engaged in the extrac- 


tion from the earth of trganic and inorganic miner- 
als which occur in nature as solids, liquids, or 
gases; includes various contract services required 
in mining operations, such as removal of overburden, 
tunneling and shafting, and the drilling or acidiz- 
ing of oil wells; also includes ore dressing, bene- 
ficiating, and concentration. 


NONDURABLE GOODS - The nondurable-goods subdivision 


includes the following major manufacturing industry 
sroups: food and kindred products; tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill products; apparel and other 
finished textile products; paper and aliied products; 
printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemi- 
cals and allied products; products of petroleum and 
coals; rubber products; and leather and leather pro- 
ducts. This definition is consistent with that 

used by other Federal agencies, e.g., Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES - Includes employees (not 
above the working supervisory level) such as office 
and clerical workers, repairmen, salespersons, 
operators, drivers, attendants, service employees, 
linemen, laborers, janitors, watchmen, and similar 
occupational levels, and other employees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the 
employees listed. 


OVERTIME HOURS - Covers premium overtime hours of pro- 
duction and related workers during the pay period 

ending nearest the 15th of the month, 
are those for which premiums were paid because the 


hours were in excess of the number of hours of either 


the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend and 


holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates 


were paid, Hours for which only shift differential, 
hazard, incentive or other similar types of premiums 
were paid are excluded. 


PAYROLL - The weekly payroll for the specified groups 


Overtime hours 





of full- and part-time employees who worked during, 
or received pay for, any part of the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. The specified 
group of employees in the manufacturing and mining 
industries, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
plants is production and related workers; in the 
contract construction industry, it is construction 
wor..ers; and in the other industries, it is non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. The 
payroll is reported before deductions for old-age 
and unemployment insurance, group insurance, with- 
holding tax, bonds, and union dues; also includes 
pay for sick leave, holidays, and vacations taken. 
Excludes cash payments for vacations not taken, 
retroactive pay not earned during period reported, 
value of payments in kind, and bonuses, unless 
earned and paid regularly each pay period. 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS - Includes working fore- 


men and all nonsupervisory workers (including lead 
men and trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, 
assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, 
packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, 
janitorial, watchman services, products development, 
auxiliary production for plant's own use (e.g., 
power plant), and recordkeeping and other services 
clesely associated with the above production opera- 
tions. 


REGIONS: 


North - Includes all States except the 17 listed as 
South. 


South - Includes the following 17 States: Alabama, 


Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


(In the case of sawmills and planning mills, general, 
a third region is identified - the West - and in- 
cludes California, Oregon, and Washington. ) 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS - Covers establishments pri- 


marily engaged in rendering services to individuals 
and business firms, including automotive repair 
services. Excludes domestic service workers, Non- 
governnent schools, hospitals, mseums, etc., are 
included under service and miscellaneous; similar 
Government establishments are included under Govern- 
ment, 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES - Covers only pri- 


vate establishments engaged in providing all types 

of transportation and related services; telephone, 

telegraph, and other communication services or pro- 
viding electricity, gas, steam, water, or sanitary 

service. Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE - Covers establishments en- 


gaged in wholesale trade, i.e., selling merchandise 
to retailers, and in retail trade, i.e., selling 
merchandise for personal or household consumption, 
and rendering service incidental to the sales of 
goods, Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 





